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‘D OSTON is peculiarly blest 
: in the beauty, variety, 
and accessibility of its seaside ~ 
surroundings. Within. easy 


ple are spots where every 
phase of marine landscape 
may be enjoyed, and every 
marine pleasure may be in- 
Silvery, shelving 
beaches, coves of gracefullest 
curve, bold promontories jut- : 
ting far out among the waves, rude masses of jagged rock with yawn- 
ing fissures and gurgling gulfs, pretty verdant islands, little capes 
grown with tree and brush to the water’s edge, lofty natural ter- 
races with perpendicular sides reaching down to the water, may, 
according to one’s taste, be attained by a trip either northward or 
southward from the city, in railway-car or steamboat or yacht. It 
would be hard for a stranger, visiting for the first time this Mas- 
sachusetts coast, to decide which was the most imposing—the 
“north” or the “south”? shore. Of the two, the north shore is 
the most generally rocky and rugged; the south shore more fre- 
June, 1878. 
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Residence of Mr. H. Cabot Lodge, Nahant, Massachusetts, 


quently broken by long stretches of beach; but both characteris- 
tics are to be found in abundance on either side. 

The most striking feature of the north shore, perhaps, is ‘the 
bold, rocky, and irregular promontory of Nahant. It is reached 
either by rail as far as the busy shoemaking town ot Lynn, or by 
a steamboat which plies thither twice a day, making the trip from 
Boston in about an hour. . Between Nahant and the city lies the 
wide-curving strand of Chelsea, or Revere Beach, which, with Na- 
hant itself, forms a beautiful bay. Chelsea Beach is especially the 
resort of the common people. It is the most democratic and 
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montory to the edge of the city 
of Lynn; on the south, an inlet 


bounded by a weedy shore. Great 


Nahant in area contains about six — 


hundred acres. ‘It is surround- — 


ed,” says a local historian, “by — 


steep, craggy cliffs, rising from 


twenty to-sixty feet above the tide, 


— 


with a considerable depth of tide — 


below. The rocks present a great 


variety of colour—white, green, 
blue, red, purple, and grey—and in 
some places are very black and shi- 
ning, having the aspect of iron. 
The cliffs are pierced by many 
deep fissures, caverns, and grot- 
tos; and between these are nume- — 
rous coves, and little beaches of 
fine, shining, silvery sand, crowned _ 
by ridges of variously-coloured peb- 
blés, interspersed with sea-shells. — 
~~~ Above the cliffs, the promontory B 
swells into mounds from sixty to — 
ninety feet high.” 

It is on such a spot, and amid 
such surroundings, that many of 
the wealthiest citizens of Boston 
have erected, during the past quar- 
ter of a century, what is now a thick — 
and imposing cluster of seaside resi- 


\ 


dences. Formerly, there were but 
few private summer mansions on 


the promontory. It was a favour- 


ite resort for steamboat excursions 
and summer-day picnics; but, ex- 


cept in the little village which nes- 


tled and still nestles in one of its 


hollows, and the big hotel, seen for 


miles away, which perched on a 


height at its farthermost point, it 
can scarcely be said to have been 
inhabited. The picnic-parties, in 
default of better accommodations, 


Residence of Mrs. Dexter, Beverly Farms, Massachusetts. 


“‘free-and-easy”’ of watering-places. All along its shore are small 
wooden hotels, modest restaurants, and lines of bathing-houses, 
with here and there a more pretentious place of entertainment; 
and on a pleasant summer’s afternoon the beach may be seen 
crowded with saunterers of every age and condition, while the 
waters are dotted with bathers. The contrast between this. smi- 
ling, sunny beach, with its crowds of pleasure-seekers arriving and 
departing with every train, and Nahant is twofold. Its charac- 
teristic of natural beauty is gentle and smiling; that of Nahant is 
of the rough grandeur of jagged precipice and yawning crevice, 
of heavy and frowning masses of vari-coloured rocks, which 
seem to have been hurled up in fantastic piles by some convul- 
sion of the earth. Chelsea Beach is emphatically a popular resort ; 
Nahant, the seaside residence of an urban aristocracy. 

It is doubtful what is the exact meaning of the word Vahant, 
which is easily recognised as Indian. According to some authori- 
ties, it denotes “the lover’s walk;” and the more romantic and 

_ younger sojourners there are naturally inclined to prefer this in- 
terpretation. The more reasonable meaning is, however, “the 
twins;’’ for there are really two promontories, ‘‘Great’’ and 
“Little Nahant,” connected alike with each other by a short 
beach, and with the mainland by a long beach. The larger of 
these promontories is two miles long, and at its greatest width is 
only half a mile across; while in some places—especially on the 
side where it connects with the mainland—it is only a narrow strip, 
but a few paces wide. On the north side is the long and beautiful 
stretch of beach, two miles in extent, which reaches from the pro- 


' mossy softness were then dreary wastes, with scarcely a shred of 


point of the promontory; and additions were made to this, until, 


used to cook their chowders and 
fry their potatoes on the rocks. 
What are now close-cropped — 
lawns of dazzling greenness and] 


vegetation to hide the baldness of the underlying rocks. 
A small hotel was built as long ago as 1819 on the extreme 


some twenty years ago, it had become one of the largest, most spa- 
cious, and most noted houses of entertainment in New England. 
On a September night in 1861 the hotel caught fire, and the splen- 
did spectacle of the immense edifice, in so conspicuous a position, 
in flames, apprised Boston and its neighbourhood that the long- 
enjoyed hospitality of the Nahant Hotel would no longer be at their 
command. 

The spot on which the hotel stood was called “‘ East Point,” and 
formed, in early days, the northern limit of the bay, Point Aller — 
ton being regarded as the southern bound. In the old records of | 
Massachusetts Colony, “East Point” was known as the ‘Ram 
Pasture.” The year after the burning of the hotel, this estate was 
purchased by Mr. John E. Lodge, a wealthy and eminent citizen 
of Boston, for many years a summer resident at Nahant. He at 
once began to clear and improve “Ram Pasture,” which was 
choked up with rubbish, and disfigured by many rickety old build- 
ings. Mr. Lodge’s death soon after, however, caused his plans to 
be suspended, and it was not until 1867 that his son, Mr. H. Cabot 
Lodge, proceeded to erect the mansion which is represented in the 
illustration. Since the erection of the house, the place has been 
laid out and improved ; trees have been planted, and the old dis- 
figurements have been effaced. The situation of the house is cer- 
tainly unsurpassed for the beauty and extent of its sea-view, on the 


at 


~ the waters boil and 
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New England coast. 


forty or fifty feet, displaying every variety not only of form but of 
colour; sometimes wearing hues of the richest red and purple. 
Just below the mansion is ‘ Pulpit Rock”—a vast block, about 
thirty feet in height and nearly twenty square, standing out boldly 
in the tide. On the top is an opening, forming a seat; but, from 
the steepness of the rock on all sides, it is difficult of access. The 
upper portion of the rock bears a striking resemblance to a pile of 
great books. It is not difficult to fancy the pile as the pulpit of a 


Titanic preacher, with the tomes spread out, ready for his advent 
and exhortation. 


Almost within sight of the window, too, is the 
“natural bridge,’” which, archwise, crosses a dark, deep gorge, 


and beneath which 


bubble against the 
rocks; and within 
a little distance is 
“Cauldron Cliff,” a gorge over- 
hung by the rocks on either 
side, in which the water roars 
and rages, especially during a 
storm, with an almost overpowering fury. 

The views from the Lodge mansion are 
fine beyond description. From its south side 
the sight embraces the city in the hazy dis- 

_tance, rising in a sort of cone to the gilded dome of the State- 
House at the summit; and the beautiful harbour, with its 
many islands, its forts, its craft of every size, its lighthouses, 
and its broad, sweeping coasts. 

The coast just beyond Nahant is occupied by several long 
and beautiful beaches, the largest of which are the beaches 
of Lynn and Swampscott. The shore stretches in this vicinity in a 
north-westerly direction ; beyond Swampscott one suddenly comes 
upon that eccentric and barren peninsula called Marblehead Neck, 
which is so celebrated in early Massachusetts history, and is so vividly 
described by the pen of Hawthorne. From the higher parts of Mar- 
blehead (which preserves many of its colonial buildings, and even 
streets) one looks off upon the fair harbour of Salem, where once 
rode in their pride the great Indiamen which made many a for- 
tune and established many a patrician family in the last century. 
Beyond Salem the shore runs in a nearly westerly direction ; and 
this part of the coast, singularly picturesque and beautiful as it is, 
with its notable peculiarity of a rich evergreen vegetation growing 
profusely in many places, despite the storm-blasts and bleak win- 
ters of ages, quite down to the water’s edge, has only within a few 
years been appreciated and sought by wealthy Bostonians as a sea- 
side residence. Yet it would be hard to find anywhere a spot com- 

_ bining a greater number of attractions, for summer pleasure and 


The cliffs near by rise from the ocean almost 
perpendicularly, and with many a sudden and jagged jut, some 


loitering, than the stretch of coast between Beverly and Manches- 
ter, which has come to be familiarly known as Beverly Farms. 
Beverly Farms is reached from Boston by a railway-journey of a 
little more than an hour. On leaving the cars at “ Pride’s Cross- 
ing,’’ no glimpse of the sea is had, but one seems to be in a wilder- 
ness of pine and spruce. A short jaunt on a beautifully shaded 
road, however, brings you to the shore, which is hidden from the 
sight by the thick foliage until you come actually upon it. Here 
you find the borders of the sea broken into a great number of 
hills and vales, the former being mainly rocky, yet almost invari- 
ably covered with an ample quantity and variety of flourishing 
evergreens. On the tops of the hills, and peeping from the thick 
clusters of trees, you observe here and there the summer mansions 
which, for the most part, have been erected within the past decade. 
The prevailing style is hard to describe; yet it is very pronounced 
and marked in its peculiarities. It seems to be a combination of 
the Swiss cottage with the English, with many additions in the 
nature of towers, jutting verandahs, covered piazzas, 
dormer and bow windows. The almost uniform co- 
lour of these mansions, which, with few exceptions, 
are of wood, is a dull yellow for the body of the house, 
and a subdued red for the roofs. They are usually 


Residence of Mr. George Gardner, Beverly Farms, Massachusetts. 


perched on ledges, or at the summit of more gentle ascents, and 
are provided with ample surrounding grounds, having long, wind- 
ing avenues leading to the doors from the road, This is, in- 
deed, a feature of Beverly Farms quite in contrast with Nahant. 
The latter is, as we have said, a thickly-settled though elegant and 
aristocratic seaside colony. At Nahant, every man can almost look 
into his neighbour’s rooms from his own house. It is the charac- 
teristic of the summer settlement at Beverly Farms that each pro- 
prietor takes care to have plenty of elbow-room. His residence 
most often stands in the centre of a broad domain, and is shut in 
on almost every side by the primeval evergreen forest. If he has 
an opening towards the sea, he is content and more than content 
with his seclusion otherwise. 

Among the oldest and most picturesque of the seaside mansions 
of Beverly Farms is that built a quarter of a century ago by Mr. 
Franklin Dexter (son of Samuel Dexter, who was Secretary of the 
Treasury early in the present century), and now occupied by his 
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among which white pine and 
spruce, interspersed with beeches, 
predominate, It is a merit of this 
avenue that its turnings and wind- 
ings are not artificial, so as to 


give a serpentine character, but 


are only made where the ground 


Residence of Mr. Ralph Waldo Emerson, Concord, Massachusetts, 


venerable widow. It is one of the few stone residences to be seen 
on the coast. Of the ancient Tudor style of architecture, three of 
its sides are fronted by conical facades, broken in the castellated 
manner, as seen in the illustration. The stones of which the house 
is built were gathered indifferently in the immediate neighbour- 
hood; and, in collecting them for this purpose, Mr. Dexter en- 
deavoured to retain the moss which clung to them. In this he was 
not very successful; but the effect produced by these once moss- 
grown stones, combined in a structure of the old English style, 
gives it an appearance of being much more ancient than it really 
is. Perched, as the house is, on a fine eminence just above the 
sea, with a pretty little beach far below, and the noble panorama 
of waters, promontories, harbours, towns, and islands, spread out 
before it, it really seems like a hoary castle, built by some Swiss or 
Rhenish baron who had strayed hither to hold his state in solitary 
grandeur. In front is a neat terrace, with a soft lawn, and bounded 
beyond by a balustrade; while the house is closely surrounded on 
every side, except that which looks towards the ocean, by a thick 
growth of evergreens. The interior, broken up into many com- 
partments, is at once quaint and cosy, with an old-time air in 
striking contrast with most of the brand-new houses, of the latest 
fashion, in the vicinity. 

About a mile from this picturesque Dexter house is the resi- 
dence built by Mr. George Gardner, a wealthy Boston merchant, 
within the past two or three years. Mr. Gardner succeeded in 
purchasing a number of acres of a large farm property—which, 
though much coveted by those who wished a pleasant nook on the 
shore, had long been held from the market by the proprietor—and 
at once improved it into what is now certainly one of the most 
striking and tasteful estates of Beverly Farms. The domain is en- 
tered at a short distance from the “ Pride’s Crossing” station; and 
in its first approach there is no appearance of its being in the near 
neighbourhood of the sea. The carriage enters a beautifully wide, 
smooth, and well-constructed avenue, which passes by graceful 
reaches and slight curves amid a forest of stately evergreens, 


naturally indicates that a straight 
line should be departed from. On 


avenue, is seen through the trees 
a delightful turfy glen, part of 
which is broken by a noisy trout- 
stream. This glen was once a 
swamp, which the present owner, 
with some pains, converted into 
the pleasant retreat it now appears. 
A drive of half a mile through the 


semicircular opening in which, op- 
posite the avenue, stands the house. 
This little amphitheatre is disposed 
_in a rich lawn, broken by a flower- 
bed here and there, and fringed 
on either side by the primeval fo- 
rest; while beyond the house a 
first glimpse is had of the restless 
waters of old Ocean. A handsome 
porte-cochére precedes the en- 


painted the prevalent dull yellow, 
with a red roof. It was built 

square, that the interior might be 

most conveniently disposed for 
comfort; and then towers, dor- 
mer-windows, and verandahs, were 
added to relieve the monotony of 
the bare sides, and lend pictu- 
resqueness to the edifice. On the 
side towards the sea is a noble, 
wide, covered piazza, jutting out in the centre so as to make it as 
spacious as a good-sized apartment; and the trimming has been so 
designed as to give a wooden imitation of an awning. Mr. Gard- 
ner’s estate is very complete in all its arrangements for summer 
luxury and comfort. The stables are hid away from sight in an 
evergreen copse; and not far off is a large and well-appointed hen- 
nery, where rare breeds and many varieties of fowl may be seen. 
Just below the house is a snug little beach, just large enough to 
serve as a secluded and pleasant private bathing-place; while the 
rocks round about assume many rugged and imposingly irregular 
shapes and various hues. 

Let us pass from one of the most attractive of New England 
seaside spots to the less striking and more tranquil scenes of a 
notably historical New England village. An hour’s ride by rail 
from Boston brings one to Concord, which enjoys a triple fame; 
that of having been one of the spots where the first collision took 
place between the British and the Revolutionary patriots, the home 
of a remarkable group of philosophers and men of letters, and one 
of the prettiest and most attractive towns in New England. Its 
repose, its shaded streets, its neat old-time houses, here and there 
varied by newer and more showy buildings, its placid, winding little 
river, fringed by meadow, turf, and shrubbery, its sunny fields, its 
trim but unambitious gardens, have a charm of their own, apart 
from the distinction it has received from the doughty struggle of 
75, and the fact that it has been the home of geniuses like Haw- 
thorne, Emerson, and Thoreau. No spot or neighbourhood, in- 
deed, could be found more congenial to the reverie of the phi- 
losopher, or the tranquil travail of the imaginative writer. No 


wonder that in the quaint and hoary “Old Manse,” standing in - 


venerable solitude beyond its avenue of lofty black-ash trees, 
Hawthorne’s shy spirit took delight, and revelled in all the rich 
fancies which retirement alone could coax. No wonder, too, that 
in this quiet village, and by this sluggish river, Emerson could con- 
template Nature and men at greater ease, and with more precious 
results to the thousands who greeted eagerly his printed words. 


the left, as one drives along the | 


evergreen wood brings one to a - 


trance to the house, which is 


_—.-_ 
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‘Unlike Hawthorne at the Old Manse, however, or Thoreau in his 
_ little hermitage on Walden Pond, Emerson has long lived almost in 

the centre of the village. His large, plain, square white house—dif- 
fering in nothing from those spacious old-fashioned mansions which 
are scattered everywhere through those parts of New England 
which have been long settled—stands not far from the public square, 
at the junction of two high-roads, one of which leads to Lexington, 
the other to Boston. It is surrounded by a thick grove of pines and 
firs, which partially conceal the house from the passer-by on the 
road, while in the rear the land slopes gently to a little brook, 
which gurgles on to the Concord River, but a short distance away. 
Here is an ample pear and apple orchard, which the philosopher, 
though not pretentious as a farmer, has cultivated with paternal 
‘care. At the side of the house is a lawn, upon which stands a cosy 


_ the community of Brook Farm, he formed a somewhat similar 
_ gathering years ago at Wyman Farm, in Harvard. As Mr. Alcott 
Es is one of the intellectual lights and peculiarities of Concord, so is 
his house one of the most quaint and striking in that interesting 
_town. Converted, as was Emerson’s, from a rather ugly farm- 
house into a tasteful and comfortable home, it is cosily nestled 
among beautiful elms, while orchards bloom and pastures stretch 
_ away on either hand. Until recently the snug domain was shut off 
. from the highway which passes by it, by a unique rustic fence of 
7 ‘Mr. Alcott’s own construction; a kind of work of which the vene- 
__ table Grahamite and transcendentalist makes a pastime, and exe- 
_ cutes with a deftness and taste noted in the neighbourhood. The 
_ house itself is low-studded, but spacious, with an abundance of 
_ room, and provided with many odd nooks and corners, the orna- 
@- ', 


rustic summer-house ; while in front a row of thick-leaved horge- 
chestnuts, now nearly half a century old, lend still further umbra- 
geous adornment to the place. 

Not far from Emerson's house is that which has been occupied 
for about twenty years by another, though less noted, literary per- 
sonage of our times. It has been wittily said of A. Bronson Alcott 
that “his best contribution to literature is his daughter Louisa ;” 
and latterly, true enough, the daughter’s fame has far outstripped 
the father’s. Yet, though “ Little Women’’ and “ The Old-Fashioned 
Girl” have carried her fame through the land, while that of Mr. 
Alcott is more local and limited, he has written many essays and 
disquisitions that have created a stir in intellectual circles, and are 
quite worthy of remembrance. With Emerson, he is one of the 
patriarchs of transcendentalism ; and, although he declined to enter 


Residence of Mr. A. Bronson Alcott, Concord, Massachusetts. 


ments in which betray the refinement and literary bent of the talent- 
ed inhabitants. The library is rich in lore, the collection of books 
being large and well selected. There are many evidences of the 
presence of an artist; and the rising fame of the younger daugh- 
ter, Miss Mary Alcott, in this profession, reveals the hand which 
has added many of the graces and beauties of art to the homestead. 
Before the house the prospect is open and pleasant ; behind it rise 
gentle wooded hills, which afford many a charming ramble to the 
inmates. Thus two of the most interesting and philosophical of 
American thinkers live close together, and spend many an hour of 
the evening of their lives—for they are not far from the same age 
—in sympathetic and intellectual companionship, which yet they 
do not begrudge to others whose tastes lead them to seek the privi- 
lege of hearing and talking with them. 
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AMERICAN PAINTERS.—THOMAS HICKS, N.A. 


HEN THomas’ HICKS, who was born at New- 
town, Bucks County, Pennsylvania, October 18, 
1823, was a boy, he had developed a talent for 
drawing, especially for caricaturing, and his play- 
mates were wont to go to him when in quest of 
such service. The antimasonic campaign was 
vigorous in Bucks County in those days, and 

Thomas made a sketch admirably adapted to elicit the execrations 

of every staunch mason in the neighbourhood. The village post- 

master having seen and admired that sketch, presented the author 


eo 


of it with Cunningham’s “ Lives of the English Painters,’ one of 
the lives in which—that of Barry—fired the enthusiasm of the reci- 
pient. ‘I will be a painter,’ he vowed to himself, keeping the vow 
at once by producing a portrait of his cousin, and keeping the por- 
trait two months for fear that it might cause him ridicule. He 
showed it then to the brother of the subject. It was recognised at 
once as a portrait, and the young artist took great courage. 

Dr. Kennedy, of Philadelphia, who was on a visit to Newtown, 
became interested in Hicks, and advised him to go to the Academy 
of the Fine Arts in the Quaker City. The portrait-painter went 
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“No Place like Home.”—From a Painting by Thomas Hicks, N.A. 


there—it was in the summer of 1839. In the winter, for some 
inscrutable reason, the doors of the institution were closed, and 
Hicks repaired to the National Academy of Design, then in Beek- 
man Street, corner of Nassau Street. There he drew so success- 
fully from the antique, that before the season ended he was admit- 
ted to the life-school as a reward of merit. A number of his pic- 
tures were soon bought by the Art Union, which were chiefly 
genre subjects. 

In 1845 Mr. Hicks went to London, and, after some experiment- 
ing in the National Gallery, made a copy of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s 
‘Infant Samuel,’ ordered by Mr. Hippolyte Mali. In the sailing- 
packet which took him across the Atlantic were Mr. Goodwin, 
and Mr. Dalton of Boston, young Mr. Oxnard, and Colonel 
Polk, a brother of the President, just appointed chargé at Naples. 
Not long afterwards, he met Oxnard in Paris. ‘Goodwin wants 
to see you,’ said the latter; “he is in the long gallery of. the 
Louvre.” Hicks, whose finances were not in a plethoric condition 


—he had left home with a small letter of credit, and with the inten- 
tion of staying away only a year—hastened to find his late fellow- 
passenger. ‘Walk down the gallery with me,” said Goodwin, 
“and show me what you admire.” The artist had been working 
his brains and wrist several weeks in that generously-stocked mu- 
seum; had, indeed, worked himself half sick, and knew what 
was choice. ‘Pick out some smaller samples,’ said the patron, 
when the larger ones had been indicated to him, “and we will 
walk back again.” Correggio’s ‘Mystic Marriage of St. Cathe- 
rine’ was one of the works that pleased them both, and Hicks 
received from Goodwin an order for a copy. Mr. Hicks spent - 
three years in Italy. In 1847, Kensett, George William Curtis, 
W. W. Story, and Margaret Fuller, came to Rome, and a merry 
party they made, holding receptions every night. In the summer 
of that year Hicks, Kensett, Curtis, and his brother Burril Curtis, 
went to Venice and remained a month. During June of the next 
year, Hicks returned to Paris at the beginning of the revolution 
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there, entered the studio of Couture—then quite the fashionable 
resort for our young artists abroad—found that the demerits 
rather than the merits of that painter usually descended upon his 
pupils, became satisfied that his own case was not likely to be an 
exception, and, after an eighteen months’ sojourn, came home. 

Tt was in the autumn of 1849 that he found himself in his studio 
on Broadway, near Prince Street, and also in the Century Club, 
where he has held many positions of honour. At a meeting of the 
club held January 26, 1858, he read a eulogy on the character and 


works of Thomas Crawford, the sculptor, which was published by 
order of the club and extensively circulated. 

Mr. Hicks’s portrait of George T. Trimble, now in the Board of 
Education building; of Pelatiah Perrit, now in the Seamen’s 
Savings-Bank ; of Secretary Hamilton Fish; of Jonathan Sturgis, 
now in the Union League Club gallery; of Mr. Van Dyke, a De- 
troit lawyer; of Frank Palmer, of Margaret Fuller, of R. M. Oly- 
phant, and of Secretary Evarts, and of Edwin Booth as Jago, 
are among his best productions. His portrait of Dr. E. K. Kane 


Bg 


is in the Kane Masonic Lodge rooms ; his portraits of Dr. Delafield 
____ and General Meade received a medal at the Centennial Exhibition. 

__ Mr. Hicks strives to reproduce the character of a sitter in its 
highest and truest condition, to become in sympathy with the best 
phase of the sitter, and to transcribe it. He has an especially pro- 
_ found respect for three pictures, namely, Raphael’s ‘Portrait of 
ae Julius I1.,’ Raphael’s ‘Portrait of Cesar Borgia,’ and Titian’s 
‘Portrait of a Gentleman,’ in the Pitti Palace; and in them he 
‘ + a the embodiment and the vindication of the true principles 
x 


Portrait of General Meade—From a Painting by Thomas Hicks, N.A. 


and methods of portraiture. The railroad disaster at Norwalk, 
Connecticut, in May, 1853, very nearly proved fatal to the artist. 
He and his friend were two out of four persons saved from a car 
containing forty passengers. In the studio at No. 6 Astor Place 
Mr. Hicks has been painting for more than twenty years. ‘No 
Place like Home’ which we engrave, tells a delightful story. The 
portrait of General Meade, also engraved, is an unusually strong 
delineation—probably the best piece of characterisation that the 
artist has yet set his name against. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


HE Gudbrandsdalen Valley is cha- 
racterized by an immense vand 
or lake, which is the source 
of the two rivers Rauma and 
Logen, the former running 
south-east and the latter north- 
west into the Christiania fjord. 
Coming up from the Rauma 
Valley, it was twilight as we 
reached the plateau of this 
upper valley, lying about four 
thousand feet above the sea 
—a vast mass of far-stretched 
moorland, with heather, matted 
cotoneaster, and every variety 
of berry, in all the prismatic 
colour of the west coast of 
Scotland, but more vast, mys- 
terious, and weird; and like 
witches looming moodily away 


came ever and anon on some 
bleached relic of the grandeur 
of those noble Scotch firs, 
which now seem fast fading 
away, and remain as mere ske- 
letons and dried bones; in many cases the fibre seems quite 
twisted like the strands of a rope, as if the dissolution had 
been one of agony and torture. And now we approach M¢lmen, 
soon after passing a monolith, supposed to have been erected 


from anything with life, we — 


to the memory of Sinclair and his Scots. The mention of 
M¢lmen, and the name as it appears on the map, would 
suggest the idea of a town; it consists, however, of a church 
school, open on alternate Sundays, and a station, or farm, for 
the convenience of travellers. Within the last few years this 
station has improved greatly. We arrived late in the evening, 
and felt very chilly, and huddled up to the fireplace. As we 
inquired from the Pige what aften-mad we were likely to obtain, 
from the depths of the dimness of darkness muffled peals 
came from under a heap of ‘‘somethings’’ in a long paral- 
lelogramic case, really a bed, containing the mistress of the 
house, and the ‘muffled peals’’ were to summon a supper for us, 
and quickly. So delighted. were we to get it, that we said 
‘‘tak fr mad’’ before we began instead of waiting till we had 
finished. Riots Reames a 

The church is of wood, larger than most Norwegian churches, 
and has a spire with four turrets, each with elaborate weather- 
cocks. Md¢lmen must at one time have had weathercock on the 
brain, for even on the lich-gate there is one, another at the 
end of the roof, one on the top of the spire and on each of the 
turrets. This crop of ironwork is accounted for by the fact of 
there having been ironworks at Lesje, some seven miles farther 
on to the eastward. Passing through the lich-gate, which is 
ponderous, the grave-boards attract attention from their variety ; 
one, in particular, had the novel feature of a weathercock on the 
top, and at the back might be seen quite a contrast in sentiment, 
asmall simple iron cross firmly mortised into the solid rock. 

Entering the church, the general appearance is most striking ; 
very quaint old carving, rudely painted—most comically rudely 


‘painted, especially on the rood screen, which is above—running 
“from the pulpit to the two pillars in the centre, through which 


the altar is seen. The church floor is strewn with juniper tips; 


A Norwegian Salmon Stage. 


the altar covered with a white linen cloth, whereon were two 
large candlesticks, which are lighted in the great festivals. The 
panels of the altar are painted in rather good colour. The back 


* Continued from page 140. 


of the altar is all painted a slate colour; and, on the right side 
of the altar, standing back, is the carved stall for the use of the 
bishop when he visits the district. On the rood screen, over the 
centre, are the arms of King Christian V., with supporters, 
and above these a large but very uncouth figure of the Saviour 
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on the cross, with I. H. S. above; on each side a figure, rudely 
carved and painted: the pulpit is also carved and painted. 
There were traces of the delightful annual custom of these good 
people, who, when the summer bursts suddenly and joyfully upon 
them, and the flowers come rapidly out, cull the earliest and 
take them to the church as first-fruits of thankful joy. After 
viewing the front of the altar, we went round to the back of it to 
the Sanctum. This was a treat. There we found old silver 
chalices and curious cases for the Sacred Wafers ; for these good 


people consider the form of worship immaterial, if the spirit 
be sound. The size of the wafer is about one inch and a 
quarter in diameter. 

A very fine old vestment is still worn for the Communion; it 
is richly brocaded, with a large purple cross on the back, and in 
the centre of this isa large brass crucifix. The verger said it was 
a pity to have a new one until this was worn out. It certainly 
wears well, for it has been in constant use ever since the Refor- 
mation. The great feature has yet to be noticed. A curious 


instrument is used as a persuader duting the service ; it is a long 
pole, painted red, about eight feet-long, with a knob at each 
end. On inquiring the use of this instrument and for what 
ceremonial, the yerger, with surprise at our ignorance, said, 
“To wake the sleepers.”” How? ‘Here, sirs,”’ continued he, 
placing his hand on his waistcoat, as indicative of the best 
place to tilt at effectually. The reader will be glad to know 
that the knobs did not betray much sign of wear. 

We must now return to the station, which is associated with 
_grayling in the river, and wood-carving executed during the 
166 i 


Wooden Bridge at Roldal. 


| winter months in the farmhouses—spoons, bellows, tankards, 


mangel brats, and culinary implements. It was our good 
fortune to meet, at Mglmen, a delightful Austrian—his grey and 
green jacket informed us of that fact—but his ‘general infor- 
mation was an oasis for travellers. A great botanist, it was 
delightful to go out with him, especially as he was, at the moment, 
perfectly mad about saxifrages and the flora of Norway. Then, 
again, “‘flies.’” . He had been up to the North Cape, to the 
Namsen and other large rivers, and some one had given him 
a few Namsen ‘‘Butcher’s’’ salmon flies of immense size: these 
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he showed to us; and we, finding him so interested, asked him 
if he would like to see our collection of zafura/ flies. ‘‘ Cer- 
tainly.’’ The flies we exhibited were the mosquitoes we had 
shut up between the leaves of note-books, when the flies had 
been thickest in our tentson'a warmevening. ‘‘Ah,’’ exclaimed 
our Austrian, ‘‘ ten tousand of dose fellows did I swallow at the 
North Cape, and they bite all the way going down.’’ Happily 
he had survived. Wealso met here a distinguished ‘‘ Prussien’”’ 
—large forefinger ring, ‘‘ trés Prussien ; ’’ his favourite exercise 


at the festive board astonished us. Mountain strawberries at 
Mé¢lmen are a treat; at dinner we had some. Our aristocratic 
foreigner plunged them into a tumbler of sparkling wine, but, 
alas! how did he extract them? The Count must have beenina 
lancer regiment, for with a tent-peg action he tried to pig-stick 
each strawberry and raise it to his mouth with his toothpick, 
and persevered until the tumbler was emptied, and the last 
strawberry pierced and entombed. : 

In passing along the shores of the fjords a kind of stage may 


Interior of Molmen Church. 


be seen occasionally, which would give the casual observer an 
idea of preparations for pile-driving ; the object of this con- 
struction is for quite a different purpose ; it is one of the dreadful 
means used by the Norwegian farmers to obtain salmon. The 
system is this :—Netting—A man sits in the perch-box; the 
net is laid round to the buoys as indicated in the illustration, 
and, as soon as the fisherman (if he may be designated by that 
name) sees a salmon underneath and within his net limit, he 
hauls in, and generally gets him. The salmon being in the 
habit of returning to the same river, or foss, are sometimes the 


victims of an inquiring mind in the following manner :—The 
Norwegian whitens the face of the rock, or places a light plank 
so that the fish’s attention may be attracted, and, whilst 
making up his mind as to whether it is right or wrong, his fate 
is sealed, and he will soon be hung up in the bonder’s house, 
with two sticks across his body. After it has been rubbed with 
sugar and smoked in juniper fumes it is certainly a goodly 
adjunct to a breakfast; but when the weary traveller finds only 
smoked salmon, he cannot help thinking of the days when he 


| Was young, and had fresh meat regularly. 
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When coming down from the Haukelid Pass out of Szterdal 
to the Hardanger, we had not time nor space to refer to a very 
beautiful passage between the two, which we will now notice. 
We came from Haukelid a little gloomy: we had seen a corrie 
which had been the scene of a reindeer slaughter, or Glencoe, 
the result of misplaced generosity on the part of an Englishman 
to a Norwegian. The former had given the latter a double- 
barrelled breech-loading rifle, with a good battue supply of 
cartridges. The consequence was simply this: the local Nim- 
rod, assisted by a confederate, drove a herd of reindeer into 
a cul-de-sac corrie, and then shot down more than twenty. It 
was worse than the friend who gave his river watcher a salmon 


rod and flies; the ‘‘ elve waken,’’ or keeper, fished hard with 
fly and worm, and wrote to his lord and master in England to 
tell him with much glee that he had caught ‘‘ plenty salmons, 
or stor lax,’’? and the river would soon be ready for him, but 
he would like two new tops brought out for the rod so kindly 
given to him. 

Journeying from Haukelid we came down to Roldal, where the 
pass combines to produce a scene of great grandeur. The old 
wooden bridge, the blustering torrent falling with ponderous 
leap down into a chasm below, the serenity and peace of the 
distantsnow range, and the lake in perfect peace far, far below, 
formed a combination which causes regret that it can never be 


_ A tremendous zigzag is being cut by the Government in connec- 
tion with a road which is ultimately intended to_be operied over the 


Selyestad. 


adequately rendered on paper. The scenery is immensely grand. | pass. From the top of this zigzag a very commanding view is ob- 


tained of the valley of Seljestad, and the vast expanse of the Folge 
Fond, an immense extent of snow. 


HE city of Providence decided before the War of 
i) the Revolution to erect a monument to Roger 
Williams, the memorable founder of the colony 
of Rhode Island and of the city which now does 
him honour, but the work was not carried out 
before the 16th of October, 1877, when the statue 
(an engraving of which appears on the next page) 
was unveiled in the presence of twenty thousand people. J. L. 
Diman, a distinguished essayist and historian of Rhode Island, 
pronounced an address upon the character and labours of Roger 
Williams, and Sarah H. Whitman contributed a poem. The monu- 
ment itself is the work of Franklin Simmons. 
The bronze statue, seven and a-half feet in height, stands upon 
a granite pedestal, on the tablet of which the Muse of History 
proudly writes his name. The latter figure, also of bronze, is six 
and a half feet in height. To the right of it are laid the Rhode 
Island coat-of-arms, the colonial charter which Roger Williams 
procured, his principal publications, and a laurel-wreath. The 
-monument faces to the west. It stands upon the same historic 
_ ground which the shy Narragansetts gave to him in recognition of 
___ his manifold good offices to them, and which never passed out of 


_THE ROGER WILLIAMS MONUMENT. 


the Williams family, except when: the last lineal descendant gave 
it to the city for a public park. The old Williams house stands to 
the right of the monument; at its left is the Williams burying- 
ground, which contains the ashes of numerous descendants. 

The statue represents Williams at his ripest manhood as he 
first lands upon Whatcheer Rock, Bible in hand, and gently press- 
ing it against his heart, pleading peace, hospitality, and “soul- 
liberty ’—one of his favourite ideas. His dress is that of his time. 
His face combines Miltonian sentiment with Cromwellian force. 
The eye is slightly raised, and abounds with peace. His mouth is 
particularly well chiselled, and ready to pronounce the welcome 
message of brotherhood in harmony and freedom. The right hand 
is elevated, in mild pleading or persuasive discourse, as it were. 
Mr. Simmons has managed the gently-flowing hair with great 
felicity, while the noble forehead is, though not majestic, yet not 
conventional. The character of the whole is that of benign spirit- 
uality, manly strength, and manifest refinement. The subordinate 
figure of History is classical in face, form, and dress. The face 
possesses great beauty. 

Franklin Simmons, the sculptor, was born January 11, 1841, at 
Lewiston, Maine, His earlier works, mostly portraits, he did in 
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Statue to Roger Williams, Providence, 


Maine, Providence, and Washington. Since 1868 he has lived in | Moses,’ as she broods over the unhappy condition of Israel; the 
Rome. Among his more famous works are an ‘ Abdiel,’ from Mil- | Naval Monument, in front of the national Capitol ; and the Roger 
ton’s “Hymn of Praise,” now owned in California; the ‘Mother of | Williams and Governor King statues, in the National Gallery. 
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“JLLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE PARIS INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


II. 


HRISTESEN, of Copenhagen, has made his name famous 
— among the more eminent goldsmiths of Europe. On this 
Beer % we re engrave a silver Tea-service and a silver Dave the latter 


witli ii 
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is gilt: both are slightly oxidized.. The designs that ornament the 
whole are of very high merit ; they are from drawings made for Herr 
Christésen by Professor Peters and Herr Olrich, artists high in repute. 


i < 2 
zs i tales INTRODUCTORY. —Continued. 


PHE Jgeciety’ of Decorative Att’ in the City of New York ‘was 
~éstablished in’ the spring of 1877, for the purpose of encou- 
raghig profitable industries among women. It~has~been exceed- 
ee On the 1st’ of October of the same year it opened 


. a salesroom at No. 4 East Twentieth Street, for sculpture, paint- . 


ings, wood-carvings, ‘lacework, needlework, tapestries, hangings, 
and other decorative works, selected from contributions sent chiefly 
by women from all parts of the country; and during the three 


months following it sold $4,799.93 of these’ goods. ~ The first am- 
nual report of the society, presented ‘January 1, 1878, describes as 
follows the special aims of the organisation: First, to induce art- 
workers to master thoroughly the details of one kind of decoration, 
that-they may make for themselves a reputation of commercial 
value; secondly, to ‘assist those who have worked unsuccessfully, 
in choosing some practical and popular ‘direction ‘for their labour ; 
thirdly, “to open classes in various kinds of decorative work; 
fourthly, to establish a lending library of handbooks on subjects 
of decorative art and design, for the use of those persons who can- 
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The renowned firm of BOUCHERON, 
jeweller and goldsmith, of the Palais 


of great ability in design and execution. 
cipal is a Candlestick of silver, very beautifully en- 
graved by an accomplished artist. 


t 


The prin- | we select are a Chatelaine com- 


The other pieces 
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crystals, a cross of lapis lazuli 


with a diamond rosette, and a ruby heart upheld by diamonds. 


The contributions of the eminent firm are of great value. 


not have the benefit of classes, or access to the museums and exhi- 
bitions of a large city; fifthly, to form connections with manu- 
facturers and importers, to obtain orders from ,private individuals 
and from dealers in decorated pottery, china, tiles, cabinet-work, 
carvings, draperies, embroideries, and other articles of household 
art; and, sixthly, to develope the beautiful art of needlework, and 
assist in adapting it to the requirements of house-furnishing and 
decoration. These aims are comprehensive and important, and it 
is interesting to learn that in carrying them out the society has 
received the sympathy and support of the intelligent -public, and 


has made its decisions authorities in matters of decorative art. 
“The society,” says the report, “stands to-day between a public 
willing to accept its decisions with regard to the merit of that 
which it offers for sale and the producers—most of them entirely 
without training in Art-work.’’ When the society has affixed its 
seal of recognition to a piece of work, buyers feel confident that 
they are getting the worth of their money. 

For, from the very first, it has been the unswerving resolution 
of the society to accept only contributions of merit. This reso- 
lution discovered a lively sense of the causes that have brought 
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We engrave a side elevation of the Dining-room in the 


Pavilion of the Prince of Wales in the English section of the 
Exhibition. _The woodwork is of solid walnut, having panels 
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inlaid with ebony and ivory. Above the dado are eight com- 
partments, representing scenes from Zhe Merry Wives of 
Windsor, and produced at the Royal Windsor Tapestry Works. 
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Over the mantelpiece is a portrait of her Majesty the Queen, 
also in tapestry, from the original painting, graciously lent for 
this purpose. The whole arrangement is from designs executed 
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| by artists of the firm of Messrs. Gillow & Co., the object being to 


secure unity of effect. This has been completely obtained. We 
shall refer to it at greater length elsewhere. 


disaster to similar organisations in every civilised country ; and, if 
persisted in, will almost preclude the possibility of failure. The 
best energies, social and intellectual, in the-city, have been enlisted 
in behalf of the institution. Its president is Mrs. David Lane; its 
Vice-presidents are Mrs. Wm. T. Blodgett, Mrs. Richard M. Hunt, 
Mrs. S. L. M. Barlow, and Mrs. Joseph H. Choate; its treasurer 
is Miss Charlotte Bruce Arnold; its secretaries are Mrs. T. M. 
Wheeler, Mrs. W. W. Phipps, and Miss Caroline H. Patterson. 
Its executive committee contains the names of Mrs. Walter C. 


Tuckerman, Mrs. C. E. Whitehead, Mrs. J. W. Pinchot, Mrs. H. 
G. De Forest, Miss Van Doren, Miss C. Furniss, and Miss H. L. 
Robbins. Its managers are Mrs. Cyrus W. Field, Mrs. Wm. H. 
Osborn, Mrs. H. W. Bellows, Mrs. Abram S. Hewitt, Mrs. John 
Crosby Brown, Mrs. Charles E. Whitehead, Mrs. Isaac Bell, Mrs. 
H. E. Pellew, Miss Bryant, and Miss Cooper; and among its asso- 
ciate managers are Mrs. B. G. Arnold, Mrs. Joseph T. Low, Mrs. 
William M. Evarts, Mrs. Elliott C. Cowdin, Mrs. Levi P. Morton, 
Mrs. August Belmont, Mrs. Edward J. Wolsey, Mrs. Lewis M. 
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We give other examples of the | much ability, and with careful and educated skill. Our 


‘works of Messrs. THOMAS WEBB 
& Co., of Stourbridge.’ They are 


singularly beautiful specimens of 
engraved glass, designed with 


sent limited—as best suited 


‘*show’’ comprises a large variety 
of objects of all classes and orders 


: to which the engraving and cutting 
to our purpose—to De- | of the pure metal can be applied. 


Rutherford, Mrs, Marshall O. Roberts, Mrs. Joseph W. Patterson, 
Mrs. Charles E. Miller, Mrs. David S. Eggleston, Mrs. A. B. Stone, 
Mrs, Alexander Hosack, Mrs. Frederick R. Jones, Mrs. Anson 
Phelps Stokes, Mrs. Louis C. Tiffany, Mrs. Edward. Cooper, Mrs. 
Loyall Farragut, Mrs. Frank E. Draper, Mrs. John Jay, Mrs. S. 
B. Dana, Mrs. Wm. F. Smith, Mrs. T. H. Newbold, Mrs. Henry 
C. Potter, Mrs. Francis C. Barlow, Mrs. Sidney Webster, Mrs. 
John M. Fiske,-Mrs. James P. Kernochan, Mrs. Dudley Field, 
Mrs. J. K. Gracie, Mrs. Louis F. Battelle, Mrs. F, W. Stevens, 


Mrs. William Astor, Mrs. F. B. Godwin, Mrs. J. W. Bigelow, Miss 
Faitoute, and Miss F. A. Cooper; its advisory council is com- 
posed of Mrs. Jonathan Sturgis, Mrs. John A. Dix, Mrs. David 
Lane, Mrs. Hamilton Fish, Mrs. Cyrus W. Field, Mrs. J. J. Astor, 
Mr. William Cullen Bryant, Mr. Joseph H. Choate, Mr. Howard 
Potter, Mr. J. M. Fiske, Mr. James W. Pinchot, Mr. Richard But- 
ler, Mr. George C. Magoun, Mr. Charles L. Tiffany, Mr. D. D. 
Lord, Mr. W. C. Prime, Mr. J. D. Vermilye, Mr. F. A. Stout, Mr. 
R. M.. Hunt, Mr. T. D’Orémieulx, General di Cesnola, and Mr. 


canters and Water Jugs; but their — 
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% The Plaque engraved on this page is another of the works 
: ot ELKINGTON, from the design, and mainly executed by, the 
artist A. W. Willms. It is of repoussée steel, in bold relief. 


The subject represented is ‘ Love brought to Reason,’ the idea 
being taken from the painting of the famous French artist, 
P. Prudhon, of the first Empire. 


The picture portrays Cupid 
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a _ bound to the statue of Minerva, Goddess of Wisdom, and being 
a teased by a maiden; the boy is represented as endeavouring to 
_ break his bonds. The border of this work of Art is ornamented by 


four trophies of arms, richly damascened in gold, and also by four 
Cupids, imagined to be ambassadors of the one captured, who are 
flying in different directions, holding in theirhands emblems of Love. 
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Frederick Law Olmsted. Although the society was organised pri- 
marily to help women to make saleable and beautiful articles of 
industry, it receives also the contributions of men; and while it 
has proved itself to be a very real charity to hundreds of clever per- 
sons whom it has helped by disposing of their productions at fair 
. prices, it is nevertheless, so far as the general public is concerned, 
___ in no respect a charity, people who buy of it invariably getting 
their money’s worth. 
The services of the society in educating the tastes of its contri- 
butors deserves a word of mention. Each rejected contribution is 
: 167 


returned with a courteous note, in which the reasons for the rejec- 
tion are succinctly and intelligently rehearsed. In consequence, 
says the annual report, “ the quality of work has steadily improved, 
and those contributors who have persisted in sending work in spite 
of its being declined, varying it according to criticism, have thereby 
had the benefit of constant instruction, and have become apt and 
successful workers.’”’ That is a pleasant story, and it reflects 
honour upon both parties. The classes in china and tile painting, 
Art-needlework, and the decoration of pottery, have found favour 
and profit, so much so, indeed, that the public will second the pro- 
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The Parquetage of which we give examples on this page is 
made by Mr. T. TURPIN, of Bayswater, who has obtained high 
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Mr. Turpin claims that, by his patent right, he has secured 
many advantages, the greatest of which is, perhaps, the thinness 


of the layers of coloured woods, yet rendering the parquet flooring 
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the designs we have most to do; these, while very varied, mani- 
fest sound Art knowledge and careful study of the appropriate. 


| That the process can be elaborately worked out is evidenced by 
the larger cut copied froma floor executed for the Earl of Dudley. 


position that ‘‘the society shall furnish instruction in every form 
of Art-industry that can conduce to the self-support of women, and 
especially that it shall diffuse a knowledge of decorative Art, as dis- 
guished from high Art, in the aspiration for which so many failures 
have been made, it having long been a reproach to this country 
that in all industries requiring artistic skill and training the grade 
of such work has been lower here than in Europe.’”” Concerning 
the matter of Art-needlework, the report is unusually suggestive : 
‘‘ The various stitches in crewel-work have been taught with great 
success in several instances by letter only, in one case to an invalid, 


who now sends beautiful work from her bed of pain which she has 
not left for over two years. Another pupil in Indiana, also taught 
in this way, has sent, after several trials, a piece of work so admi- 
rable; both in colour and execution, that it was at once sent to the 
Loan Exhibition, and has since been sold to an auxiliary society as 
a specimen of excellent work, to serve as a model to its contribu- 
tors.” The teachers in these classes seem to understand that deco- 
rative needlework has certain very distinct principles and rules of its 
own ; that its range is much wider than the range of the merely 
useful; that it is foolish to attempt to reproduce Nature on the 
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The Painted Windows, contributed by Messrs. FOURACRE 
and WATSON, of Plymouth, are excellent examples of their 
order. We give the figures without the attendant traceries 


The picture consists mainly of four subjects: 1. Brotherly Love— 


2. Relief—a female 
3. Truth—a 


one figure supporting another in distress. 
with a child receiving relief from a second figure. 


ow 
Rail 
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and armorial bearings. It is a Masonic Window, and is executed 
for the Guildhall of the old Devon town, designed, and to be 


placed there, to commemorate the visit of the Prince of Wales. 


; AF, 
GE 


figure with a square at his feet, the perfect ashlar, the volume of 
the sacred law, the compasses, and pencil. 4. Obedience—two 
figures representing the Fellow Craft and Entered Apprentice. 


materials used for such designs; that conventional forms rather 
than natural ones are worthy of imitation, while even those forms 
should be as simple as possible. The Loan Exhibition, just men- 
tioned, was a most novel and brilliant affair. It contained oil- 
paintings not before shown in public, draperies, laces, armour, 
pottery, drzc-d-brac, and engravings; and, besides increasing the 
funds of the society by the amount of nearly $8,000, aided in dif- 
fusing a taste for finer methods of workmanship than heretofore 
have prevailed. 

The Castellani collection of antiquities, lately on exhibition in the 


“Metropolitan Museum in New York, which came so near becoming 
a perpetual possession of this country, but, to the grief of every 
American lover of the rare and the beautiful in Art, has slipped 
from our grasp just when we had learned best how to appreciate 
its incomparable worth, consisted of gold and silver jewels and 
ornaments of Greek, Italian, Etruscan, and other workmanship, 
statuary, bronzes, and glass, and also of a complete (and its com- 
pleteness was the most conspicuous element of its value) historical 
collection of majolica. Among the personal ornaments were neck- 
laces, chains, bracelets, hair-pins, ear-rings, finger-rings, and amu- 
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We engrave the principal pieces of a remarkably beautiful Dessert 
Service exhibited by Mr. PERCIVAL DANIELL, of London, for whom 


by the artist, Mr. Thomas Allen. ‘The whole of the subjects are copied 


from drawings by Angelica Kauffmann. The series will be classed among 
the most successful examples of British ceramic Art, and is not likely 


to be surpassed by any of the modern productions 


is certainly gratifying to find 
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manufacture have been gradually made since 1851. 


lets; among the toilet-articles, combs, rouge-boxes, and mirrors; 
and in the statuary, a statue of Bacchus, a bust of the Empress 
Julia Paola, and a very remarkable Greek piece representing a boy 
taking a thorn out of his foot—a work the artistic excellences of 
which have perhaps not been surpassed in any similar specimen 
yet seen in America. Among the majolica were Siculo-Arabian 
wares, which showed how the Saracens worked in-stanniferous 
enamel and gold; Della-Robbia ware; mezza-majolica with lead- 
glaze; the lustred wares of Gubbio, with their tints of gold, ruby, 
green, silver, blue, and rainbow; Florentine porcelain, one bowl 


of which was made in the sixteenth century; and examples of 
the work of such famous factories as those of Caffagiuolo, Fa- 
enza, Pesaro, Urbino, Durante, and Castel, and such celebrated 
masters as Orazio Fontana, Xanto, Guido Durantino, and Giorgio. 
Signor Castellani, the owner of the collection, is a jeweller in 
Rome. For a long time he has been in the habit of buying these 
works of art, partly for the sake of reproducing the methods used 
in their manufacture, and partly for the sake of the pleasure de- 
rived from the possession of such things He is now exhibiting 
his collection in the Universal Exhibition in Paris. 


_ We engrave other of the works of Mr. downs 
_ SINGER, of Frome, from the designs of his son. The 


f Monument is a mural brass, nine feet high, a very 
_ elaborate example of high-class workmanship, having 
- a curious piece of hammered work for the base, 
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the whole of which is beaten up from one piece, and then enamelled; 
from the base rise two very enriched pillars, with carved capitals, support- 


ing the canopy above, on which the four Evangelists are incised, and filled 
in with colours; the head being a likeness in vefouwssée work in copper, let 


into the brass triangular part, while the two angels are chased in bronze. 
The other two objects are a Rose-water Dish in refoussée work, and a 
brass Coffee Tray of very fine incised work, entirely cut by the artist’s chisel. 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art was founded for the purpose 
- of education, and its trustees cannot congratulate themselves too 
. ‘warmly over the acquisition of the Cesnola collections. Nor can 
_ the public fail to derive satisfaction from their desire to make pro- 
minent the educational importance of the institution. ‘‘ While the 
‘school system,” says their latest annual report, ‘affords to the 
youth of the country opportunities of learning, this must be at the 
best a limited kind of training, which serves only to prepare the 
; mind for that practical education which is necessary to success in 
life. History may be studied in books, but the lessons of history 


can never be so well learned as when illustrated by the works of 
the men and the nations who made history. All the reading which 
a young artisan might do in the study of his trade would not avail 
to make him a successful workman in wood or in metal until he 
had studied examples of the work itself, nor will he ordinarily 
progress in any department of work, beyond the most simple utili- 
tarianism, until the study of illustrations of high art in his trade 
has shown him that the great object to be attained is the union of 
the beautiful with the useful, and that it is quite as easy, and far 
more profitable, to make his work artistic. The collections of the 
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The prevailing taste for “Early English” and ‘Queen 
Anne” furniture has necessitated the introduction of Clocks 
designed in the style of the period. With the aid of emi- 


designs by Mr. Thomas Harris, F.R.I.B.A. They are respectively in 
the Jacobean and Queen Anne styles, are made in walnut and ebony, 
inlaid with panels of artistically designed painted china. These two 


nent Art authorities, Mersrs. HOWELL and JAMES, of Lon- 
don, have produced a series of authentic models, of which 
the two illustrations here given are examples from special 


TC 
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Clocks are intended to hang on the walls of a room, and to be decorated 
with vases, &c.; as shown. 
tors of this new style of Clock. 


Messrs. Howell and James are the origina- 


Museum of Art are therefore of the utmost importance to the arti- 
sans of this country. Their influence is already felt, although they 
are but few. The earnest examination given to them on free days 
by men of the working-classes is one of the most gratifying indica- 
tions of their usefulness.” It was in 1873 that General L. P. di 
Cesnola, then American consul at Cyprus, brought from that island 
his first collection of antiquities—chiefly pottery—excavated from 
the soil. In 1874 he added to it a collection of finger and ear 
rings, bracelets, and other ornamented objects of Phoenician and 
early Greek workmanship ; and in 1876 a third collection, consist- 


ing chiefly of treasures discovered in the temple of Kurium, also on 
the island of Cyprus. In a vaulted passage, a long distance under- 
ground, he found four chambers filled with objects in gold, silver, 
clay, alabaster, and bronze. Among the gold objects were brace- 
lets, necklaces, finger-rings (holding engraved stones), cylinders, 
and bowls; among the silver objects, cups, vases, armlets, belts, 
bracelets, and various dishes; and among the bronzes, caldrons, 
vases, mirrors, weapons, tripods, and candelabra, Many of these 
things are believed to date back as far as the fourteenth century 
before Christ, and were votive offerings of generations of worship- 
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M. Horror, of Paris, an eminent 
ufacturer of works in bronze, sup- 


renowned—Statuettes, Vases, Clocks, Candelabra, 


and so forth—conspicuous for good and true model- 
ling and excellence of finish. 


well as artisans, excel those of every 


In Art works of this 


‘They are of the usual order, of 
ass for which Paris has long been 


character the artisans of France, who are artists as 


tion, even in Europe. 


their chief historic significance-is that they show us for the 
me the origin of Greek art. Long before the time of Phidias 
raxiteles, Assyrians, Egyptians, and Phoenicians, were living 
le by side in Cyprus, whither they had gone to obtain the iron, 
er, gold, cedar, grain, hemp, and flax, in which the island was 
and, as Dr. Briinn expresses it, Cyprus was the caldron 
Greek art was brewed out of the civilisations of Assyria, 
ia, and Egypt. It had long been a mystery to scholars 
the Greeks got all their artistic learning from. General di 
explanations have solved the mystery, showing that 


Greek art was a development from the art of its neighbours on the 
Mediterranean. The sarcophagus of Athienau, for instance, now 
in the Metropolitan Museum, contains side by side Assyrian, Egyp- 
tian, Chaldean, Persian, and Greek sculptures. The Museum paid 
the General $110,000 for his three collections ; but Signor Castel- 
lani says that they are worth nearly thrice that sum. They cost 
the General twelve years of labour, and about $72,000 in cash. 
He thinks that the northern shore of the island might yet repay an 
explorer who had a government behind him to meet his expenses ; 
but that nothing is more precarious, more expensive, and so far as 
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M. JACOBY, a manufacturer of Carved Furni- | 


England by English workmen. 
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ture of high order, exhibits several works that 
do credit to the artists and artisans employed 


to produce them. They are all executed in 


ru | in 


overpraise the skill of the workman, every production exhibited being remarkable 
for finish. We shall engrave other examples of Mr. Jacoby’s work in a later number. 


money is concerned less remunerative, than these excavations in the 
interest of archeology. i 

In Boston, the Museum of the Fine Arts was visited last year by 
more than one hundred and fifty thousand persons. The sum of 
$100,000 has just been raised for the purpose of completing the 
front of the building on the open place before Trinity Church ; but, 
when this part is done, only one-fourth of the entire museum will 
have been finished; the original plan, which will undoubtedly be 
carried into execution, being to have the structure form four sides 
of a square, with an interior extension across the quadrangle. 


The work on the new part will probably be finished by next 
April. There will be an additional room for casts, and for an 
architectural collection on the first floor; another large picture- 
gallery on the second floor; and also an “ Allston Room,” which 
will be devoted to the works of Washington Allston and other 
early American artists, and a room for cabinet-pictures and tempo- 
rary exhibitions. On the third story, with its fine top-light, will be 
the painting-rooms for students. Already the acquired treasures 
of the museum embrace almost the whole range of ancient and 
modern art, together with its correlated industries. 


The styles are varied, though principally 
Gothic, and are for all purposes—for use as well as ornament; we cannot 
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“MUSIC HATH CHARMS.” 
(Frontispiece.) 
GA, Storey, A.R.A., Painter. 
= Tq N 
a7, 


T. SHERRATT, Engraver. 


the Art Fournal for June, 1875, we gave a 
sketch of Mr: Storey’s career as an artist, and 
accompanied it with a few illustrations. Since 
then Mr. Storey has been elected into the ranks 
of the Royal Academy, an honour he had legiti- 
mately won by the many pictures which, during 
several years, he had contributed to the annual 
ions of that institution, and of subjects as varied in character 


S canvases are never overloaded with material,’ we wrote of 
em on the occasion referred to, “and, on the other hand, they 
never wanting in subject-matter of more or less interest. 
has bestowed on the painter excellent inventive capacity, 
s been carefully cultivated according to the teachings of a 
wherein graceful design is a leading feature, whatever may 
the theme.” And we find this quality in the figure of the lady 

0, concealed behind the huge trunk of a pollard willow, listens 
hily to the voice of a young man practising a ballad out in the 

air, which very probably he hopes visibly to sing to her by- 
-by. The situation is certainly humorous: the vocalist giving 
sion to the words of the song by his outstretched hand, un- 
cio of being overheard, and the quiet attitude of the lis- 
, fearful lest even the rustling of her dress should disturb the 

vhich, doubtless to her, “ hath charms”’ of more than ordinary” 
feleoome. The incident—perhaps not altogether improvised—will 
ubtless afford both performer and auditor some pleasant amuse- 
sreafter, and perhaps call up a blush on the cheeks of both. 
: landscape portion of this picture is painted with unques- 
e truthfulness and vigorous yet delicate pencilling : it makes 
setting to the principal figure. - 


% AURORA. 
‘Hamon, Painter. J. Levasseur, Engraver. 

[EAN LOUIS HAMON, the painter of this poetic composition, 
French artist, who had as his instructors in painting two mas- 
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——esy| AVES,” said Mr. M. F. H. De Haas, the marine 
painter, as we were talking one afternoon in 
his studio, “never exactly repeat themselves ; 
but a similar wave always comes back, so that, 
in making studies of them, I watch the appear- 
ance of just such a wave as I wish to repre- 
— sent, draw it at once, and take its colour from 
wave. Only after long experience will the drawing be 
l, and even then the correct aspect of a wave is hard to_ 
‘aves in deep water have one distinctive aspect, waves in” 
ther, waves along the shore another. In mid-ocean, 
ey are rounder and hill-like ; near the land they be- 
rp and broken up. “As for colour, in deep water they are 
ky difficult to describe because it varies with the 
e sky; while towards soundings they become 
rer the shore greener, where the coast is rocky, 
sandy. Waves in deep water are always 
me to paint; the motions of those on the 
met and regular. — 5 oe 
mt ine painting,” continued Mr. De Haas, 
a) 168 
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are distinguished by qualities inseparable from good Art. ~ 


SpResTERL ENGRAVINGS. 


ters of great renown, Paul Delaroche and C. Gleyre, to whom 
Delaroche transferred, or rather recommended, his pupils when 
obliged to relinquish teaching. He was born in 1821; died in 
1874. In 1848 he exhibited two paintings, ‘Over the Gate’ and 
‘The Tomb of Christ,’ at the Museum of Marseilles. In 1862 he 
exhibited at the Paris Sa/on a picture entitled ‘ My Sister is not 
there,’ that attracted great attention, and was bought by Louis 
Napoleon. Among his best-known paintings are ‘The Maidens 
of Lesbos’ and ‘The Muses at Pompeii.’ 

His ‘Aurora’ is a refined and exquisite figure, except that the 
drawing of the lower limbs is somewhat clumsy. Lightly clad— 


‘“ The meek-eyed Morn appears, mother of the dews,”’ 


which glisten like pearls on her flowing hair, on the leaves of the 
stately hollyhock, and on those of the gracefully-twining con- 
volvulus. A flower-cup of this last plant, assumed to be filled 
with the “orient pearls,” as Milton designates the dewdrops, 
Aurora holds gracefully and lightly to her lips. The sentiment is 
pretty and poetic, while the whole picture is suffused by a white, 
misty, and warm tone of sunshine, suggestive of ‘the young day 
pouring in apace.” 


LION-HUNTING IN ARABIA: THE RESCUE. 


_ C. A. Coxssin DE La Fosse, Painter. J. C. ArmyTaGE, Engraver. 


AMONG the pictures exhibited at the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, 
London, to which prizes have been adjudged, is the one engraved 
here; a premium of forty guineas having been awarded to the 
painter of it in 1864, as the “best picture, irrespective of subject, 
by a French artist resident on the Continent.” M. Coessin de la 
Fosse was born at Lisieux (Calvados), and was a pupil of Picot, 
and afterwards of Couture. He exhibited this picture at the Sa/ox 
in Paris, in 1863, under the title of ‘Chasse au Lion par les Arabes,’ 
and with the following motto: ‘“C’est ordinairement un parent 
de la victime qui se dévoue.” The painting is about seven or eight 
feet in width, and it will perhaps better bear criticism as a work of 
Art than as an illustration of wild sporting-life. If the grouping 
of the hunters is not very sportsmanlike, the composition is pic- 
turesque, and the design spirited. 


> THE METHODS OF A MARINE PAINTER. 


———- ere 


“ consists in the fact that every cloud of any size affects the colour 
of the water, so much so that what you see is rather sky-reflection 
than the real colour of the water, except, of course, in the imme- 
diate foreground. Wind also comes in and changes the colour; 
the less wind there is the more nearly perfect is the reflection of 
the sky. On the surface of a lake, when there are no wind and no 
motion, the sky is perfectly mirrored. I have seen instances,” he 
exclaimed, “when you could hardly tell which was sky and which 
was lake.” The reflection was complete both in colour and in 
shapes. Of course, the ocean, being never as still as a lake, never 
perfectly reflects the colours of the clouds. But often it comes 
very near doing so; and the chief pleasure of a marine painter lies 
in watching and reproducing these shifting, glorious hues.” 

The walls of this artist’s studio are almost entirely covered with 
studies of sea-scenes. His process of making these studies is 
simple, and I was glad to get hold of it, because what an artist 
says about himself to a friend is always more interesting than what 
a critic says about him to the public. Each study was a foot and 
a half long by one foot wide, and took two hours in the making. 
“ You can’t work much longer than that,” he said, “the light and 
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almost everything else change so. As for the sky in the scene, 
sometimes you have scarcely fifteen minutes in which to paint it. 
In such cases I begin from Nature and finish from memory. For 
most things my memory is poor, but I never forget a sky. First 
of all, in making a study out-doors on the sea-coast, I paint the 
sky, then the horizon, and then the waves in the foreground. ; The 
colours of the sky I put on with a palette-knife, because this is the 
quickest way of doing it.” eee 

To Mr. De Haas the greatest value of a study is its aid in 
strengthening the memory to remember natural scenes. When 
one is committing poetry to memory, copying it on paper makes 
the labour easier. Very seldom can a study be used as a compo- 
sition for a picture. It may please a critic or an artist, but it lacks 
a certain pleasing arrangement which a picture should possess. 
“J use studies,” said Mr. De Haas, ‘‘ to test the correctness of the 
key, colour, and tone of my paintings ; and sometimes, also, I put 
parts of them into the paintings. But I have never enlarged a 
study into a picture.” 

In making a picture, he first draws a sketch with charcoal and 
chalk on tinted paper, in order to get forms and the general effect. 
Next, on the canvas itself, which is slightly tinted, he draws in 
charcoal the outlines of the picture, at the same time often im- 
proving upon the sketch already made. Then he sets his palette, 
beginning at the right, with the following pigments, in the order 
as given: vermilion, the cadmiums, Naples yellow, yellow ochre, 
gold ochre, sienna, and the blues. Below the blues, at the extreme 
left, are placed the browns; below the vermilion and the cadmi- 
ums, at the extreme right, are placed the lakes; between the 
browns and the lakes is placed the white. He likes a large pa- 


lette and plenty of room. The pigment of which he uses the most 


is white—for the sky and water. Cobalt-blue comes next so far as 
quantity is concerned. The other pigments are applied in very 
nearly equal amounts. Winsor and Newton’s London pigments 
are his favourites ; though he uses, also, a few German pigments, 
especially lakes and Naples yellow, the tints of which are distinct 
from the English pigments of the same names. Every country 
that manufactures pigments produces some that no other country 
produces. 

is English. 

The charcoal outlines of the future picture on the canvas are 
next “drawn in”’ with umber and turpentine, and are thus pre- 
served. Then comes the painting proper. Most artists begin 
with the sky first, but Mr. De Haas begins below the horizon, and 
lays in the background and foreground tentatively and proximately, 
not finishing them till afterwards. Nextin orderis the sky. When 
about half done the picture is put into its frame, and “worked up” 
to the frame. 

The most difficult part of his work is the rendering of the sky, 
although most marine painters find the water the most trouble- 
some ; and the most pleasant part of his work is the finishing after 
the canvas has been entirely covered, and all the parts have been 
roughly put together. The older he grows the harder he finds it 
to paint a picture. ‘Nothing is easier,” he remarked, ‘than to 
make water look thin, transparent, and glassy—thin and. transpa- 
rent, so that any object would drop through it to the bottom; 
glassy, so that the waves would cut right into the object on it. The 
artist, however, gives you water on which a vessel can safely float 
——wet water, water with movement and body to it. I like nothing 
better than to paint a storm.” 

Mr. De Haas'’s style is neither what is known as the broad nor 
what may be called the minute. He always tries to finish a pic- 
ture as far as the impression that he desires to convey will allow; 
but his finish is rather finish in colour than in lines. He believes in 
trying to represent things as he sees them in Nature ; and he cares 
(he says) nothing for book-principles of Art. Neither in his work 
nor in anything else has he much of what is called system. ‘I 
don’t think,” he exclaimed, “that a picture is ever done; I may 
think that I can’t do any more to it, and indeed I never let a pic- 
ture go that I think I can improve; but a completed picture does 
not exist. When I see one of my old pictures sometimes I feel like 
changing it, and at other times I am surprised to see it looking so 
well. 

“ The artist,” he continued, “must paint to please himself; as 
soon as he begins to paint with the idea of pleasing the general 
public he is lost. The general public likes certain effects—effects 


In America the tendency is to duplicate everything that 


cleverly executed, and at first glance very inviting, but without 
meaning and soon tiring the beholder. By persistently painting 
good pieces, however, the public will become educated to like 
them.” 

“Which is the best of your pictures ?”’ I asked. 

“T cannot tell,” he replied; “in one picture I like one part bet- 
ter, and in another picture another part. 
is the best picture I ever painted. 
special fancy for moonlight-scenes; the oftener I see them the 
more I am impressed by them. The moonlight-scenes in and near 
New York are, I think, finer than any other locality, except, per- 
haps, on the ocean. They are more luminous, more highly-co- 
loured, and more atmospheric, than in Europe. The cloud-scenery 
in the suburbs of New York is the noblest and most beautiful in 
the world.” 

Somehow or other the conversation took hold of Turner’s ‘ Slave- 
ship.’ Mr. De Haas’s estimate of that work was decided. “T 
don’t think it is anything at all,” said he; ‘‘I don't think a man 


who is not either crazy or drunk would paint such a thing. Tur- ~ 


ner, undoubtedly, was a great artist, but I never saw anything 
attractive in that picture. I don’t think he painted the picture in a 
normal condition ; there is not a-bit of Nature in it. It is entirely 
. . = . . 

devoid of daylight. I _neverwas more disappointed than when I 
first saw it. I liked Ruskin’s description very much better than 
the painting itself: if the latter had been as Ruskin described it, 
it would have been very beautiful. I have never yet heard an 
artist express a favourable opinion of Turner’s ‘ Slave-ship.’ ” 

Mr. De Haas’s portfolios are heavy with studies, some of which 
were made in early boyhood. ‘I'll show you things that I used 
to draw,” said he, opening one of the portfolios, and turning over 
sheets filled with crayon representations of every part of a ship, to- 
gether with almost everything on boardaship. Masts, boats, sails 
furled and unfurled, bowsprits, top-masts, blocks, pendants, flying 
jib-booms, sail-yards, ropes, knots, anchors, sailors—all were there, 
Not a day passes that he does not use one or more of them. The 
studies hanging on the walls of his studio must number two hun- 
dred and fifty at least. They represent waves in every sort of 
motion and under every sort of sky. A stuffed sea-gull, which 
measures four feet across from tip to tip, and a meadow-hawk, are 
among the striking objects in the room where Mr. De Haas has 
worked during the last fifteen years. 

The rapids of Niagara, which Mr. De Haas has recently been 
visiting, and the atmospheric effects of which are to him alto- 
gether unique and wonderful, will soon form the subject of a new 
picture. The rapids, he says, are harder to paint than the falls, 

The conversation turned to the subject of Art-dealers and their 
influence on Art; and I mentioned their prevailing desire that an 
artist who has had success in one particular effect or composition 
should devote himself to repeating himself. ‘Such a course,” 
said Mr. De Haas, “is very unsatisfactory to an artist, however 
satisfactory it may be to an Art-dealer. In the first place, after 
copying his own pictures, an artist is almost sure to find that his 
first works are better than his last. The reason is because he has 
been painting, not from Nature, nor from the memory of what he 
has seen in Nature, but from a copy of what he has seen. His 
production, therefore, being that of a mere copyist, lacks origi- 
nality, vitality, and freshness. It is well enough for him to keep, 
painting in the same general style in which he has been success- 
ful—say storm-scenes, moonlight-scenes, or what not. I see no 
harm in that. 
to Nature for his materials. But to do as the Art-dealers wish 
him, to repeat himself continually, is fatal to his growth and in- 
compatible with his pleasure. Besides, it is unpleasant for an Art- 
collector, who has bought one of his pictures, to see fac-szmzles 
of it in the galleries of neighbours. When a man owns a fine 
picture, he has a moral right to the copyright of it—at least he is 
apt to think that he has, and certainly I agree with him. I like 
very much the methods of European Art-dealers. In this coun- 
try, with few exceptions, Art-dealers sell American pictures on 
commission; but in Europe they usually buy domestic pictures 
outright. An Art-dealer there will make a contract with a pro- 
mising young artist to give him so much for every picture he 
paints, and the artist meanwhile will not sell to anybody else. It 
then becomes for the dealer’s advantage to make the reputation of 
the artist. He introduces him to the public; he says on all occa- 


I really can’t say which — 
I have and always have had a ~ 


He can do so, and yet in each instance. go direct — 
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d word for his work. Of course, he can do this much 
han the artist himself. He sees hundreds of Art-buyers 
y; but the artist can only exhibit his picture and let it 
for itself. At first the Art-dealer makes the larger profit ; 
hen his protégé is established; the tables are turned. In 
ay the Art-dealer encourages true Art, and also makes 
Many of the best contemporaneous European painters 


e to become famous. American dealers could give Ameri- 
rt a good lift if they chose to.” 


out of the better comparative quality of those works ?.”’ 

“We all know,” he replied, “that the position of landscape- 
painting in this country is at least as high as, if not higher than, 
Europe; and, although the number of our good figure-painters 
not be large, there is certainly in their pictures more origi- 
r than in the pictures of the average European figure-painter. 


across the Atlantic. But Eastman Johnson’s work has 
tably more originality both in the conception and in the 
g of his subject than that of most foreign artists. What 
his country needs most of all is encouragement; and I am 
that Art-dealers who daily come in contact with large num- 
/of picture-buyers, and daily do much in instructing and de- 
ping the artistic tastes of picture-buyers, might become most 
jle allies of American Art as well as of American art- 
a 

painter in any department of Art naturally magnifies the cha- 
‘istic difficulties of that department ; and perhaps it is impos- 
_ tell whether landscapes or figures, or animals or marines, 
ie hardest subjects to paint. Mr. De Haas, as might have 
1 expected, thinks that marines are the hardest; and his rea- 
r the opinion are fresh and bountiful. A coast-painter, he 
only half a marine painter. A marine painter is a painter 
| paint mid-ocean scenes as well. To do this it is neces- 
at he should go to sea, and become as familiar with the ap- 
ce and the handling of a ship and her rigging as a sailor is. 
s must learn how to put a vessel in position, what sails to use 
r different circumstances, what each particular rope is for, 
the vessel appears at various times, how the water looks, what 
ents disturb it, and a thousand other things, a knowledge of 
an be obtained only by going to sea.” Mr. De Haas’s 
has been accordant with his theory. He has been a sailor 
‘Dutch navy; he has cruised in the English Channel in pilot- 
and other craft; he has witnessed a great variety of noble 
ves, and has preserved the noblest of them in sketches. 
also crossed the Atlantic, and he knows how to sail a 
tt a figure-painter does not need to go out of his studio; 
ing his models to him. Mr. De Haas admits that it is 


EW private collections of pictures in Paris have 
enjoyed a more wide-spread and deserved repu- 
tation than has that of M. Laurent Richard. 

_ Though of no great extent, comprising only about 
_a hundred and fifty paintings, it has been selected 
with so much care, and includes so many re- 
nowned names and so many chefs-d’ euvre, that, 

ebrity has been most justly earned. So valuable is this col- 

t, before the siege of Paris was commenced, it was trans- 

) London by its owner. For some reason, as yet unex- 

tis, at the moment that I write, advertised to be sold 

- the Hétel Drouot. Therefore, it will be as well to give 

int of this remarkable collection before its final dis- 


‘seems to have possessed a peculiar admiration for 
f Millet, Rousseau, Corot, and Diaz. Of works by the 


master, the walls of his gallery display no less than 
m striking and noteworthy examples of the sub- 


ith few exceptions, I admit that gewre-painting is undeniably — 


GE -GALLERY OF . M. 


more difficult to make drawings of the human form in different 
positions than to make drawings of ships in different positions ; 
but he thinks that if figure-painters would only try marine painting 
they would get a more adequate idea of its demands. Wave- 
drawing, sky-painting, and wave-colouring, would open their eyes, 
even if an attempt to represent a ship did not. For the sake of 
peace, however, he would concede to figure-painting an equal 
difficulty with that of marine painting. But he could not go fur- 
ther than that. The fact that there are so few good marine paint- 
ers in this or any other country is undoubtedly an argument on his 
side of the fence. 

‘An artist’s success,’ observed Mr. De Haas, ‘ depends an im- 
mense deal upon the selection and arrangement of his subjects, 
Take two artists returning from the same charming place. One 
of them brings back fine subjects ; the other subjects of no account 
at all. The difference is simply one of artistic taste. Artists as 
well as the public like this happy selection and arrangement of 
theme. Of course, as I have said, the public taste is not what an 
artist consults ; on the contrary, it is his business to elevate it : and, 
if, while not desiring to please the public, an artist conscientiously 
labours to produce his truest and his best, his work is in the line of 
his own development and well-being. But by the display of a 
proper spirit he is often able to change a hostile taste. For exam- 
ple, people often want an artist to paint an impossible picture. 
They go to his studio, pick out a sketch that they like, a mid-day 
coast-scene, for instance, and ask him to make a sunset or a moon- 
light scene out of it. This thing can’t be done, of course; but, if 
you take the trouble quietly to explain why it can’t be done, they 
will see the reasons at once. Most intelligent persons sometimes 


-make just such mistakes, simply because they have not had a 


special training. Very often they wish a picture painted from a 
high point of view—a point from which all creation is visible be- 
hind and before. A little explanation will convince them that such 
a representation would do for a panorama, but not for a picture. 
I suppose that every artist has such experiences in his studio.” 

Marine painters, as far as Mr. De Haas’s observation goes, 
make mistakes oftenest in the position and in the drawing of ves- 
sels. These vessels are frequently represented in positions where 
neither the wind nor the currents of the scene could ever put them, 
and are also imperfectly drawn. Then, too, the rigging often as- 
sumes impossible aspects. Many of these pictures, of course, 
only a technically educated critic could competently criticise. In- 
deed, Art-criticism in general Mr. De Haas considers to be one 
of the most difficult of performances. Neither an artist nor any 
other person can easily give correct judgments respecting all kinds 
of pictures. A landscape-painter, for instance, who is not a tho- 
rough master of figure-painting, is ignorant of hundreds of things 
requisite to the proper criticism of such a work. Besides, even art- 
ists do not see things alike; and they widely differ in their esti- 
mates of Art-works. 


LAURENT RICHARD. 


dued yet heart-rending pathos so marvellously expressed by this 
great depicter of the realism and sadness of toil. Foremost among 
these is the great picture pronounced by many critics to be Millet’s 
chef-a@ euvre—that remarkable work which was more than once 
refused by the jury of the Sa/on, and that proves to-day the in- 
efficiency of human judgment and the power of petty prejudice. 
The picture in question is the well-known composition entitled 
‘Death and the Wood-cutter.’ The incident is treated with a calm 
and impressive solemnity, and with a judicious avoidance of any 
of the repulsive or sensational elements which a less lofty and real 
talent could scarcely have failed to introduce into the scene. The 
skeleton form of Death, arrayed in a hooded chimere of white, turns 
its back to the spectator, a winged hour-glass upborne in one 
fleshless hand, while the other grasps the collar of the wearied 
wood-cutter. There is a strange, weird grace about this tall figure 
in its white, clinging garment. The wood-cutter has sunk down in 
a sitting posture by the side of the road. Death need not clasp him 
so firmly, for the victim seems well satisfied to go. What deep 
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pathos is there in the whole attitude of that broken-down, tired-out 
form, the relaxed hands spread out over the weighty bundle of 
faggots, relinquished ah how gladly! the listless feet in their heavy 
sabots, the soil and fatigue of labour on every line of the visage, 
and the poor, shabby clothes. And is it chance or intention that 
gave to the uplifted hand of Death the upward gesture of one who 
points out the pathway to a higher and happier land? It may be 
so, for it seems as though that white, resistless form was some- 
thing more than the mere image of physical dissolution —rather 
the rest-bringer, the messenger of peace, the harbinger of slumber 
and of eternal repose. Profoundly mournful in its hidden meaning, 
therefore, is this noble work—the poor shall rest not till Death bring 
them sleep. 

There is a pathos in Millet’s pictures beyond that to be found in 
the works of any other modern painter. The delicate distresses, 
the sensational woes of the most dramatic of scenes, seem forced 
and unreal beside the unexpressed and unconsciously borne sor- 
rows of his men and women from the workshop and the fields. 
Look, for example, at his little picture in this collection entitled ‘ The 
Dressmakers :’ an old woman and her daughter sewing busily at 
some dainty garment; the stolid face of the elder woman, who plods 
away at her daily task, with the fixed and settled purpose of one 
used to long years of such labour; and then the pale, unconscious 
prettiness of the girl, neither dainty nor sentimental, nor Over-re- 
fined, yet delicate with youth and fragile health. Mark the slender 
features, the long, thin neck, that tells its story of privation and 
overwork, and then say if this little work be not sad with an un- 
dercurrent of mournfulness that is all Millet’s own! Next we mark 
a larger work: a field-labourer bringing grain to the winnowing- 
machine; the knotted hands, the coarse visage, the faded garb, the 
ankle-bones protruding above the heavy sadoés, are all eloquent of 
unending and ungrateful toil. There are many other works by 
Millet here: a young girl churning; a gleaner returning home be- 
neath the setting sun; a woman bringing home her cow, at even- 
tide, and pausing while the creature drinks at the shallow waters 
of a little stream, while in the background the smoke from the dis- 
tant cottages rises in dusky spirals against the gold of the sunset 


sky. In all we find that same unutterable pathos—from all we turn , 


to the great central canvas with its white, spare figure, beckoning 
onward the wood-cutter to eternal rest: therein Millet has shown 
the dénotiment of the homely tragedy of toil that he has painted 
so well, 

Here is Corot in one of his most characteristic moments—a grey 
tinged morning scene with a mist-veiled sky, and trees and dis- 
tance showing dimly through the morning vapours. Here, too, is 
his splendid ‘ Evening,’ a picture that has been celebrated in verse 
by Théophile Gautier—a red-lit sunset sky above a lonely land- 
scape, and on a glossy pool in the foreground a solitary figure 
pushing a boat to the shore. Here, too, is his ‘Souvenir de Ma- 
rissel,’ which has been engraved, and his ‘ Souvenir d’Italie.’ The 
Rousseaus are even more numerous, though scarcely more im- 
portant. Wonderfully beautiful is ‘Le Givre,’ which also has been 
engraved, as indeed have been most of the nineteen examples by this 
master which the gallery contains. The ‘Sunset after a Storm’ 
shows a marvellous effect of lurid gold and crimson rays breaking 
through the heavy masses of cloud that gloom above the western 
horizon, while the shadows of coming night are stealing over the 
drenched fields and dripping trees. In lovely contrast is a morning 
scene—a sunny woodland with floating clouds and fitful gleams of 
golden sunshine that light the distance with broad bars of radiance. 
The celebrated ‘ Bords de 1’Oise,’ one of the best-known and most 
frequently engraved of Rousseau’s works, forms one of the gems 
of the collection. 

Here is Diaz in his every mood—‘“his flowers more beautiful 
than flowers, his suns more radiant than the sun,” as the elder 
Dumas once described his works. Here is a ‘Holy Family,’ all 
glowing with warm colour like a summer peach ; his ‘ Bathers ;’ and 
a group of flowers, with all the sunshine of summer on their silken 
petals. Next we come to a ‘ View in the Forest of Fontainebleau,’ 
with that peculiar effect of sunshine streaming across a forest-path, 
which he knew so well how to reproduce. There is more than one 
of these sun-gleam pictures here; they light the wall as with a 
sudden effect of radiance. How truly was it said of this great 
artist that the sunlight is diminished since Diaz died ! 

Meissonier is represented by two works, an aguarelle and an oil- 


painting. This last, which is of small size, is entitled ‘The Two. 
Van der Veldes.’ It represents the interior of an artist’s studio, 


with a cavalier in a red cloak seated before an easel and examining 


the picture which it supports, while the painter stands behind him, 
palette in hand. The execution shows all the peculiar strength 
and minute finish, the wonderful savozy fazre united with breadth 
of handling, which form the characteristics of Meissonier’s talent. 
In colour this little work is extremely rich and effective, the red 
mantle of the sitting cavalier lighting the foreground into warmth 
and brightness. The aguared/e represents a procession of the mu- 
nicipal worthies of some French or Flemish town of the Middle 
Ages, a group of elderly heads painted with fine, sarcastic vigour, 
and so delicate in execution that the magnifying-glass that lies be- 
side the frame is really needed to reveal all the beauty of the work. 

It is hardly possible to examine a picture by Couture without a 
feeling of disappointment, so far do all his later works fall short of 
the supreme excellence of his ‘Romans of the Decadence,’ at the 
Luxembourg. When that great work was first exhibited at the 
Salon, the critics and the public alike hailed in its painter the 
coming artist, not alone of France, but of the world; for, in the 


force of its conception, and of its execution, there seemed a dawn 


of the grandiose qualities of the-great masters of old. Yet that 
noble painting stands alone amid the list of Couture’s works, not 
only unsurpassed but unapproached. His genius seems to have 
leaped up in one mighty jet of flame, and then sunk down to the 
calmer glow of a commonplace fire. There are two works from 
his pencil here, both well and vigorously painted, but betraying 
none of the great qualities of his chef-d’wuvre. One of these is 
a little picture entitled ‘The Sick Pierrot.’ Still in his white, loose 
jacket and black skullcap, Pierrot lies in bed, propped up by many 
pillows. The doctor, a physician of the last century, with cocked 
hat, black garb, and solemn visage, lays a finger upon his pulse, 
while with uplifted hand he motions back the servant who, armed 
with a warming-pan and a jug of hot water, would fain approach 
too near the bed. On the other side of the couch stands Harle- 
quin, who turns his face to the wall with a gesture of despairing 
woe. Is poor Pierrot dying? or is it all a farce gotten up to cheat 
the doctor? The empty wine-bottles on the floor, and an inscrip- 
tion on the wall to the effect that Science makes the doctor see 
what does not exist, and hinders him from seeing what really is, 
would seem to point to the latter supposition. At all events, this 
doubt is a mistake. It has spoiled the effect of the subject. The 
other picture by Couture, which is also of small size, is called 
‘L’Orgie.’ It represents an elegantly-furnished room, the scene 
of a revel after a dal masgué. The table is strewed with empty 
bottles and soiled glasses; the candles burn low and dimly in the 
lustres. The revellers, all save one, have succumbed to the potent 
influences of wine and weariness. A fair-haired girl, with disor- 
dered garments, lies upon the floor, her head supported on a foot- 
stool, and not far from her a young man, in a gorgeous medizval 
costume, has fallen prostrate in a state of total insensibility. At 
one side sits another merry-maker, dressed as a harlequin, and 
resting his head on his crossed arms, in a drunken slumber. One 
young man, gaily dressed as a cavalier, with long, light curls fall- 
ing from beneath his plumed hat, sits upon the table, and looks 
down upon his prostrate comrades. Something of the spirit of 
the ‘Romans of the Decadence’ may be discerned in this small, 
and less ambitious work. 

Roybet is seen at his best in this collection, particularly with the 
fine picture entitled ‘The Chess-player,’ which shows a cavalier 
seated before a table, on which is set out a chess-board, and smok- 
ing a pipe while waiting for the arrival of his adversary. Very fine 
in execution and very rich in colouring is this work, the warm 
crimson of the damask hangings in the background and the hues 
of the Turkey carpet that covers the table blending deliciously 
with the pale greys and yellows of the cavalier’s costume of velvet 
and satin. The head is, however, rather coarse and commonplace 
in type for so gallantly-attired a gentleman. The manner in which 
the light strikes athwart the crossed legs of the cavalier and the 
sheen of his silken hose are most admirably represented. Less 
successful, though more ambitious, is his large composition en- 
titled ‘Charles I. insulted by the Soldiers of the Commonwealth.’ 
Through an arched Gothic doorway, descending a flight of steps, 
comes the prisoner-king, escorted by his guards, to traverse the 
guard-room of the Puritan soldiery which occupies the foreground. 


ne right sits a party of officers, drinking beer, some of whom 
th curiosity on the approach of the king. At the other side 
ung officer turns away, as though unable to look on fallen 
s, and is reproved by a stern veteran beside him. Around 
loorway cluster the brutal soldiers, hooting and yelling, while 
| ruffian puffs tobacco-smoke in the king’s face. The figure 
les is one of the weakest points in the picture. Very dig- 
d graceful is he, and correctly costumed in black velvet, 
ling point-lace collar, plumed hat, and long cane, but his 


‘which Charles never lost even under the most trying cir- 
mees. Roybet, in painting his Charles, might have taken a 
n from the cold composure of the Marie Antoinette of Paul 
roche. 
it we have lingered too long over certain treasures in this rich 
tion, and have scarcely space left for a bare mention of others, 
nost equally noteworthy. Jules Dupré is represented here by 
s and marine views, one of these last, a fishing-bark be- 
th a stretch of grey sky, the ocean heaving into foam-streaked 
vs, being a veritable gem. From the pencil of Delacroix we 
€ fea combat between two gaily-costumed Oriental horsemen, 
- steeds joining in the fray, and fighting as fiercely as their 
sters—a wonderful if unpleasant picture, full of energy and 
ent; and his ‘Horses led from the Water,’ this last well 
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known by engravings; as well as one or two of his admirable 
studies of animal life. Three Fromentins adorn the walls, one of 
which, ‘The Hawking-Party,’ has been frequently engraved, and 
is one of the most important works of this master now in private 
hands. A gorgeous Troyon, the ‘ Animals at Pasture,’ is but one 
out of five examples of this artist possessed by M. Richard. The 
group of cattle in the foreground is worthy of the pencil of Paul 
Potter himself. Here are the oft-engraved ‘ Chateau d’Ornans,’ by 
Courbet, and a view of a forest-shadowed mountain-stream, two 
fine examples of that strange erratic talent, too early quenched by 
dissipation and by the sorrows of exile. Isabey’ s ‘Laboratory of 
an Alchemist’ is a large and well-painted work, with strong effects 
of light and shade. 

Among the pictures of the older masters we find a charming lit- 
tle head by Creuze; the ‘Andromaque’ of Prudhon (a small but 
important work); Fragonard’s ‘ Pacha,’ a singular effect of colour 
produced by superposing a mass of white drapery on a pale-yellow 
ground ; a landscape by Crome; a head by Raebum; and a large 
work by Dumesnil, ‘The Young Artist,’ which has been engraved, 
and which fully merited the honour. 

In a few weeks this fine gallery will exist no longer. Dispersed 
to the four winds of heaven under the hammer of the auctioneer, 
its fragments will go to enrich other collections; and fortunate are 
those who have seen it in its collective beauty. 

Lucy H. HOOPER. 


O better or more comprehensive example can be 
found of the remarkable growth of interest for 
the Fine Arts in the United States than the deve- 
lopment of Art-education in the city of Boston. 
Ten years ago the place for Art-instruction in the 
city was the Free Drawing-School of the Lowell 
Institute, where the rudimentary principles of the 
\ e taught in a routine way, the encouragement of an artis- 
spirit being scarcely thought of. Nevertheless, some of our 
American artists made their first beginnings in this school, 
i now, doubtless, look back with tenderness on their evenings in’ 
dingy old rooms of the Institute. There was, indeed, a pretence 
teaching drawing in the public schools, but it was simply as an 
tal accomplishment, without method and, naturally, with- 
ults. At this date, there isin the Boston public schools a 
of instruction in drawing said to be equalled in complete- 
d thoroughness of organisation by the public-school system 
her city or country. It begins in the primary and continues 
1 the grammar and high schools, with a normal drawing- 
for the instruction of teachers, and free evening-schools of 
ical and industrial drawing in nearly every important sec- 
he city. Then there are the Massachusetts State Normal 
ol, a school of wood-carving, the department of archi- 
n the Institute of Technology, the Lowell School of Prac- 
lesign in the same Institute, and the School of Art connected 
Museum of Fine Arts. 
first great impulse was given in 1870, when it became evi- 
at, if New England was to maintain her supremacy in manu- 
ag, it could only be through the artistic superiority of her 
or the time was coming when the coarser grades would be 
d dou in sections of the country nearer the regions where the 
ials were produced. As artistic excellence could only 


ure requiring every city and town of more than ten thou- 
nhabitants to maintain free evening-schools of mechanical 
i lustrial drawing, and also making the study of drawing obli- 
the public schools. The city of Boston complied at once 
terms of the act, and the establishment of a thoroughly 
d system was taken energetically in hand. The services of 
Smith, Art-master at Leeds, England, and a graduate 
Kensington School, were secured as general supervi- 
, and shortly afterwards he was also appointed State 
rt-Education. The system now pursued in the State 


ed through skilled labour, a law was enacted by the State” 


| to do. 


Mate sAKI=SCHOOLS OF BOSTON. 


and city was planned by him. Modelled on the South Kensington 
principles, with the addition of whatever has been found practi- 
cable and advisable in the system of other countries, it is claimed 
that the Massachusetts system is the most thorough and extensive 
in existence. The elements of original design from natural forms 
are taught in the grammar-schools, and a remarkable aptitude for 
designing has been developed among the pupils. Many really 
beautiful designs are shown in the annual exhibitions of drawings, 
and the practical results of the system are already evident in the 
children by the increase of their faculties of observation and a per- 
ceptible improvement in their taste. Instances are related of chil- 
dren criticising wall-paper and dress-goods from the standpoint of 


- their instruction, and guiding their parents in their selection of such 


articles. The result of this will naturally be a demand for a more 
tasteful class of goods. 

Great inconvenience was caused by the lack of trained teachers, 
and, to supply this deficiency, the system was crowned in 1872 by 
the establishment of the Massachusetts Normal Art-School, under 
the direction of the State Board of Education. The school is or- 
ganised on the plan of that at South Kensington, but is said to be 
a considerable improvement on that institution. Mr. Walter Smith 
is the director of the school and also professor of Art-Education, 
Theory, and Practice. Mr. William R. Ware is Professor of Archi- 
tectural Design, and there are also twelve instructors and lecturers 
in the various departments of Art. The course extends through four 
years, and there are four classes. So far, the school has justified all 
expectations, although, naturally, it has not reached the full mea- 
sure of its efficiency. The greatest drawback thus far has been 
found in the lack of knowledge of the rudimentary principles on 
the part of the entering students. This was one of the considera- 
tions which led to the establishment of the school at the Museum 
of Fine Arts, and it is now proposed to make a proficiency such as 
would be attained by a year of study at this or some other school 
of equal grade the condition of admission to the Normal Art- 
School. 

The Boston Museum of Fine Arts was opened in its spacious 
new building in the summer of 1876, and in the following autumn a 
School of Art was established in connection with the institution, and 
assigned temporary but convenient quarters in the basement of the 
museum. We are so accustomed to hear the application of high- 
sounding phrases and names in America, that it is indeed remark- 
able to find an institution doing more and better work than it claims 
But whoever has watched the course of this school can 
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easily see that its tendency is towards the establishment of an Art 
Academy of the highest character. The Normal Art-School has for 
its aim the training of teachers rather than artists pure and simple, 
whereas in the Museum School Art in its ideal aspect is the end in 
view. And, in accordance with this, while the standard is the 
highest, and the instruction of the most thorough character, it is 
not held needful to maintain the discipline at such a tension as in 
the former institution. It is endeavoured to make the students feel 
the artistic atmosphere in which they work; they are surrounded 
by the best of influences, and in the collections of the museum 
they have excellent opportunities for observation and study. As 
opportunity offers, the scope of the school is extended. The in- 
struction is of the best quality, it being desired that the instructors 
should be ar¢dsts rather than schoolmasters. The tendency of 
the institution is more towards the academic freedom prevailing 
in the greater schools of the Continent, than the conventional 
rules and restrictions of the Royal Academy in London. The 
school has now over one hundred and twenty students, and is for- 
tunate in having for its director Mr. Otto Grundmann, a German 
artist, who received his training at the Antwerp Academy. As 
the Institute of Technology is represented in the corporation of 
the museum, and as the two are in immediate neighbourhood, they 
are able to render important mutual assistance; thus Mr, Ware, 
the Professor of Architecture at the Institute, has charge of the in- 
struction in perspective at the Museum School. When the muse- 
um-building is completed, it is proposed to devote one of the four 
street-fronts entirely to schools ; besides, the Museum School, the 
department of architecture at the Institute of Technology, the In- 
stitute’s School of Practical Design, and various other schools of in- 
dustrial Art, will be located there. 

The architectural department at the Institute of Technology was 
organised in 1868, with four students, under Professor Ware. The 
number of students has now increased to thirty-two, and the school 
is exerting a healthy influence on American architecture. It has 
an extensive and remarkably fine collection, including a valuable 
library, several thousand photographs, drawings, prints, and litho- 


graphs, seven hundred and forty-six plaster-casts, and a large num- 
ber of specimens of stained glass, architectural models, tiles, terra- 
cotta, and various miscellaneous articles. 

The Lowell School of Practical Design, at the Institute of Tech- 
nology, was founded by Mr. John A. Lowell, in 1873, and Mr. 
Charles Kastner, a thoroughly-trained French designer, was placed 
at its head. The course is three years, and includes instruction in 
designing the various fabrics where artistic taste is required, such 
as wall-paper, prints, carpets, oil-cloths, and various kinds of silk, 
woollen, and linen goods. Before the establishment of this school, 
manufacturers had to import their designs from Europe, at great 
expense, as there were scarcely any practical designers in America ; 
now the great manufactories of Lowell, Lawrence, and other places, 
get their designs from this school, and the graduates find no trou- 
ble in obtaining excellent situations. The manufacturers perceive 
the importance of the school, and give it substantial encourage- 
ment. Last year the Institute established machine and work shops 
for technical instruction, and five looms have been given to the 
School of Design by the makers, so that the students are now 
taught to weave their own designs; for, while the designer for 


printed goods requires little knowledge of the manufacturing pro- 


cess, a practical knowledge of weaving is necessary for the designer 
of woven fabrics. ——____—~ d 

The School of Wood-Carving for Boys grew out of a whittling- 
school established for the purpose of keeping street-boys out of 
mischief by turning their propensity for whittling to some account. 
At the school the boys are now taught the use of three simple 
tools, with which they turn out work remarkable for dexterity and 
neatness of finish, and the lads are said to be fascinated with 
their employment. Two Art-schools for women are now pro- 
posed—a school of modelling and carving, and a school of art- 
istic needlework and embroidery. 

The growth of these institutions, so various in character and 
purpose, all in less than a decade, makes a good showing, and 
speaks well for the future of American Art. 

SYLVESTER BAXTER. 


NOTES. 
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OSTON.—The second exhibition of the Art-Club for 1878 was 
opened about the middle of April, and remained open three 
weeks. It was the best display the Art-Club has made for two years, 
and greatly excelled the last held, though presenting for the most part 
the work of local artists. It was evident that a more careful and dis- 
criminating selection was made than heretofore, while the artistic ar- 
rangement of the chosen pictures on the walls was a very noticeable 
feature. One reason why the exhibition was so conspicuously good 
was, that it was the first held since the new system for selecting, which 
was adopted this spring by the Art-Club, has been put in operation. 
Hitherto, the pictures were selected simply by the body of officers of 
the club itself; and there was much complaint on the part of artists as 
to the result. The plan now adopted is to have a committee of selec- 
tion, comprising ten, one-half of whom are chosen freely by the artists 
who propose to offer their pictures for display at the exhibition, and 
the other five to consist of the president, vice-president, and three mem- 
bers of the club. Thus the aspiring artists have a voice in the choice 
of those who are to judge of the admissibility of their pictures. In 
the matter of hanging the pictures at the last exhibition, the plan was 
adopted of grouping those of similar characteristics and subjects to- 
gether. One corner or side displayed all the dark and sombte can- 
vases; another, those conspicuous for light and brilliant colouring or 
treatment ; another, marine views; another, landscapes, and so on. 
Thus a general effect of harmony and congruity was produced. The 
picture to which general attention was naturally first directed was 
a large landscape of a wood-interior by W. M. Hunt, betraying the 
figure of a young lady, holding her summer-hat carelessly in her hand, 
and gazing thoughtfully into the forest depths. The tone of the picture 
is subdued and constrained, and the colouring in Hunt’s best and most 
judicious style. The same artist contributed several other landscapes, 
the most notable being another wood-interior, with a man in the back- 
ground standing by a horse. Duveneck, the best known of the young 
Munich school of American artists, displayed several of his rich and 


- Enneking is making very rapid progress in popular favour. 


ripe coloured paintings, one or two of which have already been seen in 
the exhibition of the Society of American Artists, in New York, An Art- 
Club exhibition without one or two of George L. Brown’s glowing Tur- 
neresque Italian scenes would leave the impression of something want- 
ing. He had two Italian views, one ‘Near Sunset Clearing, Coast of 
Sicily ;’ the other, that very hackneyed, but, in this instance, charmingly- 
treated subject, ‘Moon rising on the Grand Canal, Venice.’ Both were 
in Brown’s most ambitiously dreamy and poetic vein. Henry Leland 
contributed four pictures of much merit, and various in subject and 
treatment. Other pictures, creditable to the artists, which space for- 
bids us to describe more particularly, were sent by W. C. Picknell, a 
young and fast-rising artist now at work in Granada, Fuller, Albert 
Thompson, Colonel J. B. Johnson, Hilliard, Shirlaw, Dewing, Danant, 
Miss Bartol, Miss Cranch, Phoebe Jenks, F. E. Wright, Lansil, Miss 
Becket, Bannister, ‘“‘ Champ,” Crawford, Brackett, Greggs, and Whit- 
taker. The display of water-colours was unusually good, comprising a 
very attractive marine landscape by Sir Randall Roberts, some Italian 
scenes by George Z. Brown, a dainty bit of painting by Cass, and two 
excellent pictures by Langerfeldt. . . . At the same time with the Art- 
Club exhibition, another worthy of note, comprising choice illustrations 
of the Munich school which is becoming so popular, was being held in 
the Studio Building. The most attractive of these were a moonlight 
scene by Meixner; a picture entitled ‘ Venus and the Dying Adonis,’ by 
the Munich Art-professor, Lindenschmit, the peculiar feature of which 
was the manner in which the light falling upon the immaculate flesh of 
the goddess was handled, so as to produce the softest and finest effect ; 
poultry-groups by Montenozzo, and canvases of Scheutze, Van Hager, 
Van der Venne, Wagner, and Veltu. . . . Enneking displayed one hun- 
dred and twenty of his latest paintings at one of the galleries, the most 
important of these being ‘A Drove of Cattle, on a November Morning.’ 
... Among 
the most striking pictures recently exhibited in Boston, were a number 
of Breton scenes, by W. C. Picknell, a young artist of twenty-two, who 
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x, and genuine talent. He studied under Inness at Rome, and 
ler Wyley, Palouse, and De Faux, at Paris, and has already enjoyed 


e Royal Academy at London. His pictures exhibited in Boston 
est a capacity for detail and finish, a fine perception of the com- 
of effective colour, and the taste and delicacy of handling 
-oneof the merits of the latest French school. . . Joshua Mont- 
ery has given $10,000 to the Art Museum, to aid in the completion 


ve and useful art, including pictures, porcelains, carved furni- 
nd wall-adornments, was held in April. There were three paint- 


se, a Hezin placque, and a Vieux Saxe tea-set, the latter purchased at 
e Demidoff’s sale in Paris. A coffee-set was shown which is said 


HERE AND THERE.—The Emperor William appropriated $15,000, 
out of his private funds, for the purpose of aiding the representation of 
rman artists at the Paris Exhibition. Only in the department of the 
e Arts has Germany put in an appearance there. .. . Sir Francis 
it, President of the Royal Academy of Great Britain, tells this story 
a Scottish artist whose picture, ‘The Shipwrecked Mariner,’ he was 
irimg: He was struck with the manner in which the painter repre- 
ed the wet skirt and under-garments of the mariner while the big 
es of the sea were rolling over him. He could not help congratu- 
ing the draughtsman on the way in which the wet clothes were repre- 
ed, when the latter said, ‘‘I will tell you how I managed it,” and 
inted to a large water-pot. “I just watered my model with that ; and, 
en he got dry, 1 watered him again.” The younger brother who 
od for the model had two or three hours of that douche, but it did 
m no harm, for he was a hale man still living in Edinburgh. . . . 
“London,” says the Saturday Review, “is certainly terribly behind 
1er European cities in the matter of proper provision for its works of 
. We have a National Gallery, which, as far as beauty and variety of 
nting go, may compare without disadvantage with almost any collec- 
m in the world. We have a fine collection of sculpture, which, with 
tkable ingenuity, is stored away at more than a mile’s distance from 
collection of pictures, in a building in an entirely different quarter 
the town, wherein is locked up a singularly interesting collection of 
‘wings by the old masters, which it is impossible to see with any ap- 
each to comfort or convenience. And we have a collection of national 


until now, has been exposed to great risk of destruction in what it is 
y too much to call Squalid Hollow. It is more curious than pleas- 
t to compare these varied arrangements with those of the Louvre.” 
', . Wenice is said to be, during a part of every year, the haven of rest 
ung American students in Munich and in Rome. . . . ‘ The Child 
ress’ is the title of Prof. Gabriel Max’s (of Munich) latest work. 


ed. Stooping over a stream in a desolate place, she kisses the dead 
le one whom she is about to consign to the water. . . . M. Cot, the 
ch painter, has produced a full-length life-size portrait of Madame 
eMahon, who (writes Mrs. Hooper) wears a Princess cut dress of. 
atin with a mantle of dark fur dropping from her shoulders, and 
e end retained carelessly in her hand. She rests the other ona 
overed with plain green brocade. This covering is edged with a 
nge of pale-green silk and gold thread, and the manner in which 
eries and fringes are painted is beyond all praise. It is impos- 
to render better the cool gleams of the material or the lustre of the 
threads. . . . M. Géréme has been nominated to be commander of 
Legion of Honour; M. Ziem to be officer of the Legion; and MM. 
bot, Feyen-Perrin, Bin, Humbert, Blaise Desgoffe, Barrias, and Hirsch, 
be knights. .. . A new chapter in the history of prehistoric Greek 
been begun. The contents of the graves of Sparta, near Athens, 
>, have been dug out and placed side by side with the relics of 
1 in the new Museum at Athens. ... M. Taine does not per- 


s Beaux-Arts. This year he is finishing his course on Italian 
ecial subject being “‘ The Venetian School of Painters.” . . . 
Clarkson Stanfield, an artist, son of the famous marine painter, 
son Stanfield, died recently in England. “ But the shadow only,” 
a London critic, “‘ of his father’s mantle fell on the son’s shoul- 
.. . George Landseer, nephew of Sir Edwin Landseer, and son 


inter, but occasionally exhibited landscapes. .... A statue of 
ers is to be erected by the French Government in one of the 
squares at Versailles. The statue will be of white marble, 


Iding. . . . An interesting private collection of rare works of . 


his historical studies to interfere with his annual lectures at the © 


Mr. John P. Hazeltine, sculptor, now at Wilkesbarre, has just finished 


an historical group of figures representing a scene at the battle of Wy- 


oming. The figures are in clay, twenty inches in height, and eleven in 
number, 


ART IN WASHINGTON.—A great impulse has been given to Art during 
the past winter. Artists and Art-lecturers from other cities have aided 
this movement. Story, Meade, Brown and Simmons, Bierstadt, Moran, 
Bingham, Constant Mayer, Waller, and Andrews, have all been here, 
The Washington Art-Club has had its Loan and Annual Exhibitions, and 
under its auspices excellent lectures have been given by Birney and 
Corning. The central point of all this feeling for Art is the rapidly- 
growing Corcoran Gallery. Among the recent pictures on exhibition 
here are several by Porter, of Boston—almost unknown here before the 
arrival of his fine portrait of a famous beauty of that city and her pug- 
dog. There is always a crowd round that picture. Two very large pic- 
tures by an eminent French artist, Lami, painted many years ago, and 
representing ‘The Battle of New Orleans’ and ‘The Storming of a Re- 
doubt at Yorktown,’ have just been added. They are sixteen feet long, 


_and painted with great power. Though the Corcoran Gallery was planned 


and built in 1859, for exhibition purposes chiefly, the artistic wants of 
this generation have induced its founder to prepare for the erection of 
another building of the same size in its rear for education in Art. In 
addition to more galleries the Academy will have ample rooms for Art- 
study in all its branches—drawing, painting, modelling, wood-engraving, 
photography, &c.; so that the Governmental Departments here will be 
able to secure from this institution men competent to do the work for 
which at present they have to import artists and draughtsmen from Eu- 
rope. The plans of this new building have been ready for years, but un- 
fortunately the wishes of Mr. Corcoran have so far been delayed by the 
indisposition to sell of an owner of a lot lying between the rear of the 
Gallery and:the three lots already secured for the purpose. It is to be 
hoped that this obstacle will soon be removed, and the venerable founder 
enabled to develop all his beneficent plans. In the mean time the trustees 
allow persons to copy from the pictures, casts, and bronzes, three days in 
the week, under certain restrictions. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes to the London Atheneum in glowing terms 
of the pictures Meissonier and Géréme painted for the Paris Interna- 
tional Exhibition: ‘“M. Meissonier will exhibit a remarkable painting, 
which he completed in the course of last year, and the subject of which 
is ‘The Review of the Cuirassiers by Napoleon I. on the Eve of the 
Battle of Leipzig.’ Tradition says that one regiment displayed on this 
occasion a military ardour, a passionate enthusiasm, which went beyond 
all bounds, and that on the following day they fought with such despe- 
rate rage that not a man survived. The cuirassiers in M. Meissonier’s 
picture dash up from the left in a mad gallop, trampling under foot the 
standing corn, and wildly hailing the emperor, who is seen, on a slight 
eminence a little to the right, surrounded by his staff. They are led by 
their colonel, who rides in advance, his bare sword clutched and waved 
above his head, and obey his signal by presenting arms ; but the disci- 
plined movement of parade is animated by an intense passion, which 
gives a peculiar and varying physiognomy to the action. The space to 
the right, across which the cuirassiers are about to pass, is held by a 
detachment in front of which are three mounted ‘Guides.’ These 
three figures are of extraordinary nobility and beauty: The immobility 
of their attitudes and the solemnity of their regard not only give an 
immense value to the furious oncoming of the cuirassiers, but pro- 
foundly impress the imagination. In their impassive and heroic calm 
they bring before us all that there is of poetry and tragedy in the 
scene, as these martyrs of glory sweep by and with sacred enthusiasm 
devote themselves to death under the eyes of him they serve... . M. 
Géréme will exhibit a large painting, on which he is still at work. 
The subject is the reception at Versailles of the Prince de Condé by 
Louis XIV. Condé stands with his back towards us at the foot of the 
grand staircase, now no longer existing, but which has been carefully 
worked out by M. Géréme from the original plans, which are still pre- 
served. To right and left are pages and guards, bearing banners torn 
from the enemy. At the top of the staircase stands Louis XIV., and 
on the landing behind him the great personages of the court are ranged 
two rows deep. It is a curious thing to see an artist of M. Géréme’s 
great intelligence and standing selecting a subject which does not offer 
a single head. Condé turns his back as, bowing, he prepares to mount 
the steps; Louis XIV., at the top of the staircase, is merely the con- 
ventional ‘Grand Monarque,’ and, as for the court, they are mere pup- 
pets in the play, wearers of splendid costumes and dancing feathers. 
The point which is really noticeable in the picture is the skill with 
which the two chief actors are brought into relation with each other, 
isolated, yet put into line by the ascending flight of stairs. The epi- 
sode, which in itself has scarcely the importance of a page of history, 
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presents great opportunities as a scene of magnificent ceremonial display, 
which M. Géréme has effectively turned to account. Nothing has been 
omitted that would help to indicate the space of a vast palace, the 
state, the pomp, the splendour of a great court.” 


TuE CorrieR SALE OF PicTrurEs.—Messrs. Cottier & Co. offered at 
public auction April 23rd and 24th in this city their collection of paint- 
ings by French and Dutch artists—a majority of which were sold at 
prices that averaged very low.. The paintings were on exhibition at the 
Leavitt Gallery for a week or more previous to the sale, where they at- 
tracted many visitors and drew from the daily press extended criticisms. 
The pictures by the Dutch masters introduced several names unfamiliar 
to our public, and elicited a great deal of admiration from nearly all 
critics, although they sold at prices much beneath their value. A large 
painting by Corot, entitled ‘Orpheus,’ which is valued at $10,000, was 
withdrawn on account of the low bids offered for it. Subjoined are 
the prices of some of the more important paintings: Corot’s ‘Summer 
Morning,’ $3,025 (which had been offered for $3,000 at private sale, and 
hence was full price); Millet’s ‘Carding Wool,’ $1,750; Rousseau’s 
‘Forest of Fontainebleau,’ $1,780; Roybet’s ‘Return from the Chase,’ 
$1,700; Mauve’s ‘ Pastures in Holland,’ $1,500; Jacques Maris’s ‘ Sea- 
weed-Gatherers,’ $1,250; Corot’s ‘Landscape ard Rocks,’ $1,200; Co- 
rot’s ‘Landscape with Figures and Cattle, $975; Troyon’s ‘Cow and 
Donkey,’ $975; Dupré’s ‘Marine,’ $900; Bosboom’s ‘Interior of the 
Groote Kerk,’ $750; Bouvin’s ‘Housewife,’ $750; Latouche’s ‘ Nor- 
mandy Coast Scene,’ $745; Diaz’s ‘Love's Whisper, $700; Land- 
scape by Daubigny, $550; Landscape by Hill, $500; Michel’s ‘A 
Coming Storm,’ $500; Mettling’s ‘A~ Servant,’ $450; Mesdag’s ‘A 
Calm,’ $400; Dupré’s ‘French Coast,’ $400; Du Chattel’s ‘Dutch Ca- 
nal,’ $410; Troyon’s ‘ Angler,’ $350; Maris’s ‘Where Shadowy Trees 
their Twilight make,’ $305 ; Neuhey’s ‘ A Corner of Amsterdam,’ $310 ; 
Béck’s ‘Path by the Stream,’ $230; Béks’s ‘ Meadows,’ $200; Millet’s 
‘ Hagar and Ishmael,’ $300 ; Neuhey’s ‘ Broken Pitcher,’ $230 ; Troyon’s 
‘Landscape with Cattle,’ $290. 


CuHuRCH’s ‘ ANGEAN SEA.—Mr. Church has now at the Goupil Gal- 
lery, in this city, a painting that, in reach of imagination and beauty of 
execution, rivals the most famous of his productions. The title of the 
picture is ‘The Aégean Sea.’ It is not a portrait of any. definite part of 
the shore of that classic sea, but a dream rather of its many aspects, an 


expression and an epitome of its storied shores and its rare beauties,’ 


derived from a long study of their characteristics. ‘The spectator sees 
at the left of the picture a mass of perpendicular cliffs, in which there 


is built a Grecian doorway to a vault, with pediment and Ionic columns. _ 


Before the cliff, and in the immediate foreground, is a group of superb 
olive-trees, which half conceal the rocky wall. Near them lie some 
fallen Corinthian columns, and towards the right, at a little distance, a 
mass of Doric ruins. At the right, in the middle distance, a promon- 
tory stretches into the sea, upon which stands a city with minarets and 
domes dimly seen through a misty atmosphere. A low, long, arched 
bridge connects this promontory with an island, upon a rocky elevation 
of which are ruins of Greek temples—here suggesting, but suggesting 
only, the famed Acropolis and Parthenon of Athens. This island lies in 
the middle distance ; between it and the shores of the foreground is an 
expanse of water, graced with a lateen-sail, and beyond it stretches the 
sea into misty and undefined distance. 
also stretches far away in dreamy beauty, with clouds and mists half 
obscuring it. To the right are some dark clouds, the remains of a thun- 
der-storm, which are trailing off out. of the picture, and against the 
clouds are painted two glorious rainbows. The effect of the painting, 
as a whole, is rich and imposing ; it is full of ideal as well as real beauty, 
and. awakens a host of pleasurable sensations. It may be questioned 
whether the rainbows are not a mistake, as they give the painting a 
somewhat scenic and theatrical effect, disturb its impression of idyllic 
beauty, and lower the artistic value of the performance. But, altogether, 
‘The Aigean Sea’ is in Mr. Church’s best vein; it exhibits the same 
power and imagination that made ‘ The Heart of the Andes’ one of the 
most famous pictures of the period. 


SALE OF THE AVERY PicTurEs.—A large collection of oil-paintings, 
comprising the private collection of a gentleman of New York, several 
pictures from a Baltimore collection, and paintings collected by Mr. S. 
Pe Avery, mostly by foreign artists, were sold at Chickering Hall on the 
evenings of April 9th and roth. The total receipts of the sale were 
$49,029, the subjoined being the principal prices: Delort’s ‘Carnival at 
Antwerp,’ $1,700; Vibert’s ‘ Story of the Bull-Fight,’ $1,550; Schreyer’s 
“Wallachian Team,’ $1,450; Adan’s ‘Last Day of Fall,’ $1,180; Des- 
goffe’s “Objects of Art,’ $1,150; Von Bremen’s ‘The Brook,’ $1,125 - 
Viry’s ‘The Falconer,’ $925 ; Delort’s ‘ Arrival of Carnival,’ $900 ; Ken- 
sett’s ‘Windsor Castle,’ $900; Boughton’s ‘ Norman Fisher-Girl,’ $960 ; 


To the left of the island the sea | 


Martinelli’s ‘ After-Dinner Sports,’ $780; Gros’s ‘An Episode of War,’ 
$750; Kensett’s ‘ Lake George,’ $720; Glaize’s ‘ Bird-Charmer,’ $700; 
Teu-Kate’s ‘Story of the Battle, $740; Church’s ‘Twilight in New 
England,’ $650; Clay’s ‘ Boats near Antwerp, $625 ; Seignac’s ‘ Playing 
at Housekeeping, $610; Toulmouche’s ‘ Reading and Resting, $600; 
Miiller’s ‘Mother's Care,’ $600; Ziem’s ‘Venice, $600; Baugniet’s 
‘Miniature,’ $575; Clairin’s ‘Opium-Smokers,’ $575; Castre’s ‘ The 
Dentist,’ $590 ; Schreyer’s ‘ Turkish Cavern,’ $550; Palmaroli’s ‘Spanish 
Women,’ $545 ; Voltz’s ‘ Landscape and Cattle,’ $510 ; Boldini’s ‘ Avenue 
of Vases,’ $500; Jazet’s ‘ Bivouac,’ $530; Frére’s ‘In the Studio,’ $500 ; 
Gros’s ‘Stirring Cup,’ $510; Bouguereau’s ‘String of Pearls,’ $530; 
Vollon’s ‘Still Life,’ $490; Comte’s ‘ Héloise,’ $475 ; Boughton’s ‘Cold 
without,’ $490; Merle’s ‘Marguerite,’ $470; Becker’s ‘Birthday Bou- 
quet,’ $405 ; Campriani’s ‘Road to Naples, $470; Diaz’s ‘Edge of 
the Wood,’ $490 ; Duverger’s ‘News from the Army,’ $475 ; Escosuras’s 
‘Making free, $450; Frére’s ‘Tasting the Broth,” $410; Knaus’s 
‘Head of Italian Boy,’ $425 ; Voltz’s ‘ Girl with Sheep,’ $460 ; Becker’s 
‘Venetian Lady,’ $440; Gifford’s (S. R.) ‘Riva Lago de Garda,’ $430; 
Miiller’s ‘Florentine Lady,’ $440. 

DETAILLE’S ‘SHARING THE MEAL.—Goupil & Co. have reproduced 
in colours, by a new process, one of Detaille’s most striking water-colour 
drawings. The subject is ‘Sharing the Meal,’ and represents an hussar 
standing by the head of his horse, and sharing with it his meagre supply 
of food. It is marked by all of Detaille’s brilliant colouring, his preci- 
sion of touch, and accuracy of modelling. The reproduction is certainly 
remarkable for’ its brilliancy and beauty of effect. The publishers, de- 
scribing the process, say the original “ has been copied in all its original 
tints by a new process, photographic in its basis and origin, but including 
the play of tints ; the colours, which repeat the original aguwarelle in ab- 
solute fac-simile, are stamped upon the sheet at a single printing, and 
the last grace of the original picture is thus secured. This copying of 
the artist’s colours by a process executed instantaneously with the origi- 
nal autotypic impression—a triumph which has so long been the dream 
and despair of photography—receives a very adequate approximation in 
the new method practised in this example.” 


Mr. EUGENE BENSON, now residing in Rome, who, since he left this 
country for Europe several years ago, has given his attention almost 
wholly to painting instead of literature, has sent to the Paris Exhibition 
a picture entitled ‘ Hasheesh-Smokers.’ It represents the interior, at Je- 
rusalem, of a vast church built by the crusaders and now used by Turks, 
Syrians, and Egyptians, as a café. The painting depicts smokers of 
these different nationalities in various attitudes under the noble arches, 
in smoke-filled spaces of gloom, here and there lighted by sunshine. 
The purpose of the picture is to express variety of character, give the 
somnolent sentiment of the subject, and suggest the immobility and 
mystery of the East.. It has been purchased, we are informed, by a 
gentleman of New York, at the price of $1,500. i 


Mr. W. M. R. FRENCH recently delivered before the Society of Deco- 
rative Art of Chicago a course of four lectures on “The Relation of Ideal _ 
Art to Decorative Art,” which drew large and appreciative audiences, 
and were warmly commended by the press of that city. The lectures 
were divided as to subject into general design, composition, expression 
and light, shade and colour, and fully illustrated with prepared drawings 
and engravings, and off-hand, immediate sketches. Mr. French, who is 
a young man, and a resident of Chicago, has been invited to repeat his 
lectures elsewhere. He seems, judging from the very favourable criti- 
cisms in the Western journals, to be well qualified for his vocation, 


. Pirtspurc.—The Pittsburg Artists’ Association, which now num-- 
bers fifty-three active members, is in a prosperous condition, and has 

taken permanent lease of Library Hall Art Gallery, Penn Avenue, where 

it will hold two public exhibitions each year. General meetings of the 

Association are held weekly, at which drawings are made and composi- 

tion-sketches and paintings exhibited. Connected with the Association 

is a Life Class in successful operation, and also classes for drawing from 

costumed figures. The second spring exhibition, or fourth exhibition of 

the Association, is announced at this writing to open on the 23rd day of 

April, and close May 4th. 


WE have received from J. W. Bouton & Co., the American publishers, 
number four ef Racinet’s ‘Le Costume Historique,’ the earlier parts 
of which we noticed in previous numbers of the ART JOURNAL, at the 
time of their appearance. This. publication is certainly of extreme 
beauty. The number before us has fourteen plates printed in colours 
and gold and silver, and ten printed in tint, representing costumed 
figures of India, Egypt, Japan, Rome, Greece, and Europe of the Middle 
Ages, and examples of armour, furniture, and ornaments. The coloured 
plates are remarkable for the brilliancy and purity of their tints. 
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; ADVERTISERS.—** is a fact beyond all question that advertising is one of the most important auxiliaries in successfully conducting 
q business ; and no thoroughly practical man, though his experience and observation be limited, will undervalue this 
powerful agency in the commercial world; neither should any person fail to make use of such means as are legitimate, generally effec- 
, and may be indispensable. Publicity is the very foundation of commercial success, and this must be obtained by Advertising. This 
has become patent, and a man who, by this method, seeks the prosperity of his business, enters upon no untried field; he has the ex- 
aple of the most eminent and successful business-men of the past and present. : 


ruc ART JOURNAL (published by D. APPLETON & CO.) is undoubtedly one of the very best mediums in the country—reaching, as it does, 
; E 3 : the families of CULTURE, TASTE, and MEANS. Its cifculation is large—surpassing the most sanguine expectations of 
© publishers—and is constantly increasing. No better medium exists for reaching the best buyers in the land. Our advertisements are all 
timate business-houses, nothing that is deceptive or blind, bogus or humbug. We refer to our advertising columns. Our rates are 
OWS : 
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GAS FIXTURES 


GILT, BRONZE, 


: 4 _ And to Special Designs. 
mE CLOCKS, 
1 : : IN 

BRONZE AND MARBLE, 


AND 


Ornamental Bronzes. 


thitectural Gharch Fixtures, 


Unsurpassed in Variety and Excellence, 


ANAMENTAL METALWORK, 


Of Artistic Designs, and-at Low Prices. 


y Correspondence or otherwise, respectfully solicited, to 
which most careful attention will be given. 


rell, Vance & Co., 


NEW YORK. 
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MANUFACTORY : 
d 25th Streets and 10th Avenae, New York. 


~ESTERBROOK &CO 
FALCON PEN. 


< SAMDEN Kel 
NG 0 ~ 
Dag 
_._ John Street, 
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ne nen STATE 


ers of Pens, O48-14-190-606-233-144-128-16, 
$ ASK FOR “ESTERBROOK’S.” 
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TURKISH RUC PATTERNS. 


A beautiful Rug can be made by drawing in 
Rags, Yarn, etc., into one of our stamped burlap 
putterns. Hasy and fascinating work. On re- 
ceipt of One Dollar we will send a large size sam- 
ple, mith hook and full directions. Send stamp 
for Circular. Quote Taz Art JouRNAL. 


TURKISH RUG PATTERN 00., 339 Sixth Ave. N. Y. 


JAPAN. —INDIA. CHINA. 


CHOICEST GOODS FROM THESE NATIONS 
CONSTANTLY ARRIVING. 


We call special attention to our zwzmense and varied stock of 
Japanese, Chinese, and India goods on exhibition in our spacious 
salerooms, comprising choicest specimens of Satsuma, Kaga, Imari, 
Kiyoto, Banko, Owari, Awata, Seidji, and other rare wares, an- 
cient and modern. Also, magnificent Cloisonné Enamels, finely- 
wrought Antique and Modern Bronzes, handsome Porcelains from 
the famous manufacturers of Japan and China, superb Gold Lac- 
quers, Ivory Carvings, handsomely-embroidered and _ finely- 
pasted Screens and Hangings, carved Teakwood Cabinets, Ta- 

les, Lanterns, etc.; in fact the largest stock and greatest variety 
ever shown in this country, at lower prices than elsewhere. 

PERSIAN, TURKISH, and JAPANESE CARPETS and 
RUGS, of new designs and desirable sizes; Portiéres, Table-Cov- 


"A. A. VANTINE & COMPANY, 


827-829-831 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


New Vork, March 30, 1878. 


L beg leave to inform my patrons that I have this 
day taken into partnership Mr. MENNO JANSSEN. The 
business hereafter will be conducted under the firm name 


of HERMANN WUNDERLICH & CO. 


Thanking you for past favors, I solicit a continu- 
ance of your patronage for the new firm, and remain, 


HERMANN WUNDERLICH, 
880 Broapway (formerly of No. 3 John St.). 


THE BEST GUIDE-BOOKS. 


1. Appletons’ Hand-book of Summer Resorts. 
Tllustrated. 
2.-Appletons’ Hand-book of American Cities. 


Illustrated. 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


3. Appletons’ Hand-book of Winter Resorts. 
For Tourists and Invalids. With 47 Illustrations, Paper 
cover, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


4. Ajppletons’ Railway Guide. 


5. The Hudson River Illustrated. 
Tourists. With 60 Illustrations. 50 cents. 


6. New York Illustrated. With 70 Illustrations. 


50 cents. 

. Appletons’ European Guide-book. 10 Maps, 
20 Plans of Cities, and 120 Engravings. $6.00. 

. Appletons’ Hand-book of American Travel. 


Northern and Eastern Tour. 12mo. Cloth, $2.00. 


Appletons’ Hand-book of American Travel. 


Western Tour. xr2mo. Price, $2.00. 


10. Appletons’ Hand-book of American Travel. 
Southern Tour. 12mo. Price, $2.00. 
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50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


Paper cover, 25 cts. 


A Guide for 
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oo 
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HOUSEHOLD ART COMPANY. 


Furniture to order, from original and selected designs, 
adapted to individual tastes and requirements, 


Attention is invited to a large and interesting dis- 
play of 


ANTIQUES, TILES, CERAMICS, ETC., 


Personally collected in Europe, to be opened during 
May and June, at the 


HOUSEHOLD ART ROOMS, 
171 Tremont Street, Boston. 


flare French ines and Brandy, 


DIRECT FROM THE VINEYARDS. 


CLARET, CHAMPAGNE, BURGUNDY, 
SAUTERNE, RARE CHATEAU 
WINES. SPECIALTY OF OLD 
AND VERY OLD COGNAC 
BRANDY. 


Orders per mail promptly filled. 


In cases and in single bottles. 


SEND FOR PRICE-LIST. 


For Sale by HERMAN TROST & CO., 


Nos. 48, 50, 52,and 54 Murray Street, 
ESTABLISHED SINCE A. D. 1835. 


Also, Importers of French Chinaware, Orystal Table- 
Glassware, Artistic Pottery, etc. 


CHOICE ENGRAVINGS. 


A select and rich collection of rare Engravings and Etchings 
will be found at the rooms of 


HERMANN WUNDERLICH & C0., 


880 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


The assortment comprises the masterpieces of Rembrandt, 
Diirer, Schoengauer, Lucas van Leyden, Raimondi, and others, 
It also contains exquisite proofs by Morghen, 1 ‘oschi, Bonghi, 
Desnoyer, Wille, Sharp, Masson, Nanteuil, Edelinck, &c. 

Collectors and Amateurs will find his Portfolios well worthy of 
examination. Prices Moderate. 


CATALOGUES SENT ON APPLICATION. 


IMPERIAL CARDS 


SIX DOLLARS PER DOZEN, 
BY BROCK WOOD, 
17 UNION SQUARE, WEST. 
Mr. Rockwood gives personal atten- 
tion to the posing of sitters, from 9 to 4 
o'clock daily. 


SPECIAL SKY-LIGHT for copying Paintings, 
Statuary, and Bric-d-Brac. 
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THE ART JOURNAL AD VERTISER. 


THE 


BIBLE READERS’ COMMENTARY. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT, 
IN TWO VOLUMES. 


Vol. I—THE FOURFOLD GOSPEL: 


A Consolidation of the Four Gospels in one Chronological Nar- 
ratiue,; with the Text arranged in Sections; with Brief 
Readings and Complete Annotations, selected from 
the Choice and Best Observations” of more 
than Two Hundred Eminent Christian 
Thinkers of the Past and Present. 


With Illustrations, Maps, and Diagrams. 
PREPARED BY 


J. GLENTWORTH BUTLER, D.D. 


Tus is a Life of Christ, wherein the words of the inspired 
Biozgraphers are woven into a consecutive, complete story, and ac- 
companied with select thoughts from garnered studies of the wise 
and devout that have sought to interpret that story. It is pre- 
pared, not foi reference, but for continuous reading or study; to 
meet the needs of the large clas; of intelligent persons who have 
neither tim2 nor taste for extended statements or discussions, and 
who desire mature thoug’its set in few and acceptable words. A 
special feature of this volume is the single continuous narrative 
constructed out of the Four Gospels, giving a complete and con- 
nected view of our Lord's life and ministry. 
faithfully incorporated every word and phrase of each Gospel, or 
else its equivalent or concurrent expression in another, and no 
words are added to those found in the Gospel. ‘The distinctive 
points of the volume are: z/s szbs/ance, comprising select portions 
of the most valuable thought contained in the entire literature of 
the New Testament; tte completeness of the comment, including 
the explanation of the sense, the exposition of the spirit, and all 
the related facts of history and incident; ¢he convenience of ar~ 
rangement, by which all that bears upon the text is brought into 
direct connection with it (thus avoiding the recurrence to other 
volumes of commentary or cyclopzedia); and, as a real though 
minor advantage, the attractive variety, in the subject-matter and 
style. 


In this narrative is 


Price, in cloth binding, $3.co; in library sheep, $6.00; in half 
morocco, $7.50; full morocco, $10.00. 


Sold only by subscriph n. 
‘ D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York. 


“(A great and noble work, vich in information, eloguent and 
scholarly in style, earnestly devout in feeling.’—LoNDON Lit- 
ERARY WORLD. 


Life and Words of Christ. 


By CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D. D. 


Wi:h Twelve Engravings on Steel. In two volumes. 


$8.00. 


Price, 


OPINIONS OF DISTINGUISHED DIVINES. 
From Dr. DELITZSCH, the Commentator. 


“A work of gigantic industry, noble in outward 
form, of the highest rank in its contents, and, what is 
the chief point, it breathes the spirit of true faith in 
Christ. I have read enough of it to rejoice at such 
a magnificent creation, and especially to wonder at the 
extent of reading it shows. When I shall have occa- 
sion to revise my Hebrew New Testament, I hope to 
get much help from it.” 


From Bishop Beckxwitu, of Georgia. 


««Since you sent me the copy of Dr. Geikie’s ‘ Life and Words of 
Christ’ | have been so little at home that it has been impossible for 
me to give it the careful examination which it deserves. Still, I 
have read it sufficiently to satisfy me of its great value, and that 
you are to be congratulated for giving to the American publica 
work of such interest, 

_ © Asabook of history, giving a clear statement of the condi- 
tion of the world prior to and at the time of our Lord’s coming, 
it furnishes an admiralle commentary upon St. Paul’s declara- 
tion in Galatians, that, ‘when tie fullness oS the time had come 
God sent forth his Son,’ etc. ; 

“Tuterwoven with our Lord’s life is the history of the Jews, 
their customs as a religious people, and their national and domes. 
tic life. ‘he book, therefore, is of value not merely to the theo- 
lozical student or the student of history, but the family. It fur- 
nishes information which every one should possess, and which 
thoughéful people will be glad to gain from so aereeable a teacher, 
1 have not been able to examine the book with reference to the 
author’s views won the great doctrinal questions which divide 
Christendom sufficiently to form a judgment as to those views ; 
his comment upon one or two doctrinal passages I have read, 
and I am led to be'ieve and hope that he has been too wise to write 
in the interest of any party. If I am correct in this, it of course 
adds much to the value of what Dr. Geikie has done. Hoping that 
your enterprise may be crowned with success, believe me, most re- 
spectfully, ; 


“Joun W. Beckwitn, Bishop of Georgia.” 
r D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York. 


“APPLETONS’ JOURNAL: 


A Monthly Miscellany of Popular Literature. 


Twenty-five Cents per Number. Three Dollars per Annum. 


NEw SERIES. ] 


JUNE, 1878. 


DESCRIPTIVE TABLE OF CONTENTS: 


re 


Frontispiece. Illustration to “Jet: Her Face or her Fortune?” By C.S. REINHART. % 


The American at Work. III. The Genesis and History of a Silver Dollar. (Wit 
Twelve Lilustrations.) By W. H. RIDeEInc. 
ItLusTRATIONS: Recciving-room—The Vault—Melting-room—Shaping the Ingots—Rolling-Mill—Draw 
ing-Bench—Cutting the Planchets—Adjusting— Milling—Milling-Machine—Annealing the Planche 
—Coining-Press. 


South Carolina Relics. (With Two Illustrations.) By the Rey. P. D. Hay. 


ILLUSTRATIONS: Biggin Church—Mulberry Castle. 


Jet: Her Face or her Fortune? A Novel. | 
“ Archie Lovell,” “ A Blue-Stocking,” etc..-Chapters XIV.—XVIII. 


How come the Flowers? A Poem. By Eart Marsip. 
Mrs, Gainsborough’s Diamonds. A Story. By Jur1an HawrHorne. (Conclusion 
My Muse. A Poem. 
Otsego Leaves. I. Birds Then and Now. By Susan FENIMORE COOPER. 
Old Fogies. An Essay. ByC. P. CRancu. 
The Same Gong. A Poem. By G. P. Laturop. 


By Celia’s Arbor. A Novel. By WALTER BEsAnT and JamgEs RICE. Chapter XLVL. 
to conclusion. ’ 


By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES, author o 


y 


) 


By Marie LE Baron. 


The Wasp’s Nest. A Poem. By Epcar Fawcett. 

Nathalie’s Romance. A Short Story, complete. By CuristiAN REID. 
Varieties of Verse. By J. BRaNDER MATTHEWS. 

The Saalburg Ruins. By Henry W. Raymonp. 

French Writers and Artists. I. Ernest d’Hervilly. By Wm. Minturn. 
Socrates: A Reminiscence. By H. M. Ropinson. 


Editor’s Table: Recent Paintings—Clubs in Paris—The Wonders of the Phonograph—The Fountan 
of Youth and Madame Rachel—New Crusade against Tobacco. : 


Books of the Day: “The Nabob *—‘ Madame Gosselin ”—‘‘ Dosia ’—‘‘ Fantasy and Passion "= 
Lewes’s ‘‘On Actors and the Art of Acting ”—Nichols’s ‘ Pottery.” 


TERMS OF APPLETONS’ JOURNAL.—Three dollars per annum, in advance, postage prepaid by the pul 
lishers, to all subscribers in the United States or Canada; or Twenty-five Cents per number. A Club 
Four Yearly Subscriptions will entitle the sender to an extra subscription gratis; that is, five copies will 
sent one year for twelve dollars. The volumes begin January and July of each year. Subscriptions receive 
for any. length of time. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 549 & 551 Broadway, New York. 


NEW PUBLICATION. 


STUDIES IN THE CREATIVE WEEK 


By Rev. GEORGE D. BOARDMAN, D. D. 
xvol.,rzmo. Cloth, $1.25. 


THE LECTURES, FOURTEEN IN NUMBER, EMBRACE THE FOLLOWING TOPICS: 


x. INTRODUCTION. 6, OF THE LANDS. xz, OF EDEN. 

2. GENESIS OF THE UNIVERSE. 7. OF PLANTS. 12, OF WOMEN. 

3. OF ORDER. 8. OF THE LUMINARIES. x3. OF THE SABBATH. 

4. OF LIGHT. 9. OF ANIMALS. 14. RESUME AND CONCLUSION. 
5. OF THE SKY. ro. OF MAN. 7 


‘*We see in the Lectures more than the sensation of the hour. They will have a marked effect 
defining the position of the believer of to-day, in certifying both to disciple and to skeptic just what is to 
held against all attack; and the statement of the case will be in many cases the strongest argument. T! 
will tend to broaden the minds of believers, and to lift them above the letter to the plane of the spirit. y 
will show that truth and religion are capable of being defended without violence, without denunciatic 
without misrepresentation, without the impugning of motives.” —Vational Baptist. : 


**Reyelation and Science cannot really.conflict, because ‘truth cannot be contrary to truth;’ but 
persistent have been the attacks of men, who, looking to pure science for the solution of every problen 
incline to the nihilism of the present century, on time-honored orthodoxy, that the believer in Revel 
has long demanded an authoritative work on the first chapter of Genesis. In response to this wide-s 
feeling, the Rev. George Dana Boardman, D. D., the learned pastor of the First Baptist Church, 
delphia, was recently requested to deliver a course of lectures covering this debatable ground.” 


D. APPLEION & CO., 549 & 551 Broadway, New York 


ART JOURNAL 


—> 4+ Oo 


_ THE ART JOURNAL contains features that render it invaluable to artists, amateurs, and all persons interested in 
NTING, SCULPTURE, ARCHITECTURE, DECORATION, FURNISHING, ORNAMENTATION, ENGRAVING, ETCHING, or 
IGNING in any of its branches. It is a record of Progress in the Arts; it affords instruction to amateurs and 
ents; it furnishes designers with innumerable suggestions; it gives examples of what is doing in Europe and 
erica in the different arts; it is a choice gallery of engravings, executed in the best manner, on both steel and 
d. Among its varied features are the following: . 


D GWIORATIV EH ALT:—Papers designed to give instruction in the principles of Decorative Art, in the application of 
natural forms to ornamentation, with designs for China-Painting, Furniture, Carving, Embroidery, Lace, Wall-Decoration, 
Pottery, and for all industries into which decoration or ornament enters. 


A AMERICAN INTERIORS —tiustrations of artistic furnishing, as exemplified in American homes, engraved in the 
best manner possible. — 


HOMES OF AMERICA—A series giving views of residences in different parts of the country, including the 
stately mansions of the wealthly, the picturesque homes of the people, and views of the residences of noted men. 


TERICAN PAINTHRS—A series of articles on American ARTISTS, accompanied by examples of their works. 
pe pperevings in this series afford some of the best examples of wood-cutting ever given to the public. 


7 ' PARIS EXPOSITION FOR 1878.—tustrations of contributions of an Art-character to the French Ex-— 


4 a eae of ae aki epee will be given to this feature. 
p a g i. 


r more ae the price of the number. The steel engravings consist of examples of BriTisH, AMERICAN, and CONTINENTAL 
Artists. Subjects in Sculpture are also given. 


eye T OR LS—Papers on contemporary BritisH ARTISTS, with examples of their works, engraved on wood; 
illustrations of AMERICAN and ForEIGN ART-MANUFACTURES; views of new CHURCHES, BuILDINGs, and MoNuUMENTs. 


“ ‘ . i 
othing is left undone to sustain the reputation of this publication as the most valuable and beautiful of all the Art Peri- 
1 the world. Printing, paper, and general get-up, are of the best character, such as to win the commendation of all 


ae 6) 


The proprietors give notice that some of ae steel plates and illustrations appear- 
Bess ART JOURNAL are engraved and copyrighted in this country, and that, consequently, the importation 
‘the English issue are an infringement upon the copyright of this work. 

. monthly. Sold only by hae cate PRICE, 1 CENTS PER NUMBER (payable to the carrier), or Nine 


<D, APPLETON 5 CO., Publishers, 549 & 551 Broadway, WN. Y. 


eos 922 Chestnut St., Philadelphia; 22 Post-Office Avenue, Baltimore; 54 Ninth St., Pittsburg; roo State St., Albany ; 
ngton St., Chicago; 32014 North 3d St., St. Louis; 20 St. Charles St., New Orlesns; 23¢ Sutter St., San Francisco. 


THE ART JOURNAL ADVERTISER. 


THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life Insurance ¢ 


OFFICE, No. 846 &@ 348 BROADWAY. 


JANUARY 1, 1878. 


AMOUNT OF NET CASH ASSETS JANUARY 1, 1877............-: "st ete ate $32,730,898 20 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premiums received, and deferred. <<<... === seecc ce. « sere min nie =)eteie elo ne = ete ara ee ete $6,232,394 70 ! 
Less deferred premiums January 1, 1877 --...- 92 -<-s'-2= er qe enone rece es er 432,695 . -85,799;699 30 3 Ws 
Interest: received’ and’ accrued =< 22e psec ee ea sae ae ail er ee Re ares .----- 2,168,015 85 
Less accrued Jantlary 1; 18772 - cesses mace sistas oan ale =e ee eee SEs Ton Cee oes 300,558 68 1,867,457 17 7,667,156 47 
: Ee $40,398,054 67 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT, 
Losses by death, including additions. .).< <2 225c 2 sree = 0ls)e= colette eee ee eet $1,638,128 39 
Endowments matured and discounted:-.- . 2-22.22. 2-== f.- eee tee = Sea ee Se epee 185,160 12 
Life annuities and réinsurancess wales. .0/eic-.c pers 3 oles nie = eke elejerey eta fo veers eae eee eet eae 194,318 86 
Dividends and returned premiums on cancelled policies:-.......-.------ Bw race cape aah ore Sie en ete ear 2,421,847 36 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ feés.....---- Se epee He SR cog eevee 4. < §31,526: 03. 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing,:ete-.--.-.---- cinene Sac Sais Sideslae kis eee 501,025 go 
Reduction of premiums on United States stocks...............5:-:------ Set ven easkise sieerate = $211,112 72 
Reduction on other stocks. -....-2 <2. esac: j204 Seman ncwiekinn Jebel ees ae eee eee ee Os OOO be 
Contingent fund to cover any depreciation in value of real estate...--..--- S Ravana eee 250,000 00. 473,142 72 5,945,149 38 
$34,452,905 29 
ASSETS. e a 
Cash in bank, on-hand, and in transit; since received... 242-422-4552 2 5 eee eee $1,216,301 61 co SARE 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market value $13,379,930 33)---------- ~ 2 251258755584 09 ~ 7 
Realisestates--- ae- -- picid isin b ole)ee cg eens Sele Sete ta ege eeiSe ecto ene et ee ates en eee: 3,350,268 07 he. 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon insured for $13,580,000, and the policies : 
assigned to the Company as additional collateral security) <<). ssnsse ee eee cen eee eee ree 15,379,202 23 : 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on these policies amounts to $3,445,195)--- 695,234 74 fy j 
* Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due subsequent to January 1, 1878........--.- * 396,289 26 
* Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection (estimated reserve on these poli- 
cies, $674,000% included in. liabilities)... 2255 2-2 iciom races sees eee ear ee 167,183 37 
Agents’ balances..2 22252 Jc00d61 oc- sted we amen 5 o\sebale Sere Nem ete e ee ee 56,945 97 
Acerued interest on investments to January 15. 1876o- tee cei eee eee ce Sie rate atta Sine 315,895 35 


— $34,452,905 29 
ia 
ween a San weinih dw eases slg icie easel ete ae 504,345 64 


CASH ASSETS, January 1, 1878:¢-.0se20>2le-u cap esse dsdee lee. tes $34,957,250 93 
Appropriated as follows: , 


* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual report filed with the Insurance Department 
of the State of New York. 


Excess of market value of securities over cost 


Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January 1) 187820022022 32292) ee $348,069 48 
Reported Josses, awaiting ‘proof, 6tc. os2,5-6 4-6 2 eee ee oe ee ee eee eee pect e teen tees ee ee 112,897 84 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies; participating insurance at 4 per cent., Carlisle, net premium; 
Non-participating at'5 per cent:,, Carlisle, net premiumo.c---2 4-5-2952 e ee eee ee 31,022,405 99 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over and above a 4 per cent. reserve on ia 
existing policies of that: classe... 50. ecb ck iene sens io eile eee ree ee 792,302 22 
Reserved for ‘premiums paid in advance: 2.202 2- 22-0 esses ee coco ene ee ee 17,430 91 32,293,106 44 
Divisible surplus at.4! per cent... 2. . sc- 22 -00s:24.enve-widee/enied tn peweaidam ee eke Sie ie nea me en $2,664,144 49 
Surplus, estimated by the New York State standard at 4} per cent. over...-.-.-..------2-deereeneeeeceneeseeeeee-es 6,000,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of $2,664,144 49 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversionary dividend, available 
on settlement of next annual premium to participating policies proportionate to their contribution to surplus. 


During the year 6,597 policies have been issued, insuring $20,1 56,639. 


Number of policies in force January 1, 1876..-..-......2+- 44,661 | Amount at risk. January 1, 1876........-.-------.-- $126, 132,113 
Number of policies in force January 1, 1877.-..........-.- 45,421, | Amount at risk. January, 1877-20 = <<< = eee _ 127,748,473 
Number of policies in force January 1, 1878..........--.-. 45,605 | Amount at risk January 1, 1878.....-.------------+ 127,901,887 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent., January 1, 1876.--.-. $2,499,656 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. January 1, 1877...-.. 2,626,816 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. January 1, 1878...-.-. 2,664,144 
TRUSTEES. . ; 
eS FRANKLIN, J. F. SEYMOUR, HENRY BOWERS, WM. H. APPLETON, WILLIAM H. BEERS, GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, JOHN MAIRS, WILLIAM BARTON, EDWARD MARTIN, H. B. CLAFLIN, JOHN M. FURMAN, 
RLES WRIGHT, M.D., DAVID DOWS, WILLIAM A. BOOTH, ISAAC C. KENDALL, LOOMIS L. WHITE, EDW. A. WHITTEMORE. 
- MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. CHARLES WRIGHT, M. D., Residence, 109 E. 26th St., Medical 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. HENRY TUCK, M.D., Residence, 15 E. 31st St., 


Examiners. ———_ 


“PREDERICK & FIELD, 
facturers of Granite Monuments 


cao ety Fine ie ee from’ Light, 
ark Blue Quincy, Nother varieties-of 
Granite. Estimitesand PDesizns Surnished. 
OffiCe: +). - eee es at: Quincy, Mass. 
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Res “COLORED, INKS. : 
“LITHOGRAPH AND PLATE INKS: 


ue America; Picturesque Europe, and 7) He Art Sook 
sepa he our exter: patie woodcut ink. 


play: $; and will be: found in daily use in. the principal 
Ht world, Ene characteristics which haye given thes 


Usirowsene OF ‘Cossinccro% AND. Dora- 


: ‘E. Ww. COLLENDER, 

; Partner and Successot to PHELAN & COLLENDER, 
¥88 BROADWAY, - — 

Between Grace’ ‘Church and A. T. Stewart’ rae 

. NEw Vian: 


¢ IMSPECTRUM ANAL YSZS.: (Form: 
of ** The International Scientific Series.””). By J. 
cRYER, F.R.S, .  vol.; x2mo,- 


ba. ON CHEMISTRY. By ¥. 2. 
Ss) and C. S¢rorremmer, F, R. Sy, Profess- 
yin Owens College, Manchester, England. ° 
panes Elements. t vol. » 8vo, 769 pages. 
> Price, $5.09. ; ; 
ee) Ye An Tneoduction t6 the Gundy 
a digs Sa ‘Hoxrev, # RS. With Illustrations 
vol, t2mo. Cloth, ‘$2:5a. ‘ 


OF THE ANA TOMY OF JN- 
RTE & ee ANIMALS. By THos: H. ‘Houxtey, 
z vol., 587 pages: Cloth, $2. 50. 


URCE OF MUSCULAR POWER. 


aad Casclisions drawn-from Observations upon 
“under Conditions of Rest and of Mus- 
; ey eer Buier, Jr, M. D. = -VOl, xamo. 


TIS& ON PHOTOGRAPHY. By W. 
R. eee x whe Jamo: saa illustrated, 


a : IN THE 


| most brillant, imaginative, and inspiring works of recent ‘tithes are brought within the reach of the general public. 


+ the: undertaking bas been one of no little magnitude. 


‘) Three Steél Engvavings, with accompanying— 
‘until the work is. completed. 


o-HISTORV. OF THE 
Comnrehensive Outline of the Principles and 
ontological. Science, By H. Attevne 
‘ith numerous Titwstrations. t vol. 
$200 


549. © 55 Broadway. Y. 
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UNIFORM 


ALWAYS THE SAME, 


ECONOMICAL 


WOR DTD. 


AG eae Highest Honors at the Centennial World's Fair, 1876, 


THE SHONINGER ORGANS 


Pronounced unanimously as the 


eee BEST INSTRUMENTS. 


_~ ‘Their comparative excellence is recognized by the Jupcrs in their Re- 
“PORT, from-which the following is an-extract: 


“The BUSHONINGER ORGAN Co,’S- EXHIBIT AS THE BEST INSTRUMENTS 
at a-price rendering them possible to a large,class of purchasers;-having a 
j 2 combination of Reeds and Bells, producing novel and pleasing effects, con- 
Se = taining many desirable improvements, will stand longer in dry or damp cli- 
mate, less liable to get out of order, all the boards being made three- -ply, put 
together so it is impossible for them to either shrink, swell, or split.” 


ina 2 THE ONLY ORGANS AWARDED. THIS RANK. 


This Medal and Award was granted after the most severe competition of 
the best makers, before one of the *most competent juries ever assembled, 

New styles and prices just issued, which are in accordance with our rule, 
the BEsT ORGAN for- the Jeast money. -A fine Stool boxed free with each 
: organ, 


aN liberal discount to tie Clergy, Sunday-schools, Peachers, Churches, 
and; Lodges. 
Werated Catalogiies andPrice-Lists sent by. mail,.upon application to 


B. SHONINGER ORGAN CO., 
{Established 1850.) Ne 123 Chestnut St., New Haven, Conn. 
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IN FORTY tee AT FIFTY CENTS EACH. 


THE TURNER GALLERY. 


A SERIES OF ONE. HUNDRED AND. TWENTY ENGRAVINGS FROM THE 
WORKS OF J. M. W. PURNER, B.A, 


4 


TURNER, the -world-renowned English painter, is not only acknowledged to bé ine greatest Jandscape= syainter England has pro- 


E duced; but he. is, by general consent, placed next to,, if not by the side “of, “Claude Lorraine, the: most distinguished: of the great 


‘Continental masters in landscape-art. \Turner’s paintings, being remarkable for breadth of effect and of shadow, and brilliant repre- 
sentation of light, are peculiarly adapted’ for engraving. It is, indeed, remarkable that, although the most vivid colorist of modern 
times, no painter's works are so susceptible of reproduction by the graver. - This fact is- conceded. by~all critics ;. and this is peculiarly 
fortunate, inasmuch as, by a careless choice of material, the colors “of many of his paintings are underzomg rapid deterioration. The 
admirable adaptability of Turner's paintings for the purpose has led the very best engravers to reproduce them, and, as a Peet the 
The task has not 
Geen a slight one: few. aré aware of the time and-expense involved in the production of one Steel plate; but, when, as-in the present 
case, thé engravings number one hundred and twenty, and are’ produced with a faithfulness, skill, ad beauty, unexcelled'in the art, 


Conditions of Publication. 


Gttaste Paper, and completed in\ Forty Parts, at.5e cents. each. Each part will contain 


The work-will be printed on fine Imperial 
etter-press descriptive of each picture, It is intended to issue two parts each month, 


D. APPLETON. & CO., Publishers, New York. 


DON'T. OUTRAGE YOUR: STOMACH 


with violent cathartics, but use that pleasant and salutary laxa- 
tive, 
Tarrant’s Séltzer Aperient, 


which. acts ently though. effectively, promotes digestion and 
appetite, induces active circulation of the blood, arouses the 
dormant liver, and benefits. the whole internal-organism. ~ A 
dose is. instantan¢ously prepared, and the. article is refreshing 
and portable. Prove the truth of this by using it, 


SOLD .BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Letter sous Sir HENRY ‘HALFORD, Captain of British Team. 
GARDEN CITY HOTEL, Creepmoor, September 17, 1877. 


ere & C€o., ‘Rochester, NLY. 


Makes Vine S 

Gentlemen: Pray accent my best thanks for the package of Vanity Fair Tobacco which I found here yesterday. 

the best tobacco I ever smoked, and will be a great source of enjoyment to me on my Western Spt 
Believe mie, yours truly, 


It is 


_S. J. HALFORD, 


THE MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, - 


: UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, <S 


Are manufacturing, and have on Exhibition, a Choicé Selection of Desirable Articles ‘in 


FINE SILVERPEA 


Improvement in Plating and Elegance of Design -with Sterling Quality, and offer to the Trade the’ Most 
Comievonsive and Atisaclive "Assortment of Fine Silyer-Plated. Table-Ware ever’ presented in this | country. Also, a aheres Variety ¥ 
of ORNAMENLTAL ARLICLES, suitable for Presents. Our Assortment consists in part of Spoons, Forks 
Cutlery, Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Sets, Entrée Dishes, Epergnes, Casters, Cake-Ba: wipes 2 
.’ Iee-Water Sets, Tea and Coffee Urns, Salvers, Communion Ware, etc,, etc. 


s ~ CENTENNIAL oe AND DIPLOMAS WERE AWARDED. TO THIS oe FOR * ae i SILVER. LATE Wat 
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Ae quality and excellent finish. 
23 
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EXTRACT FROM CENTENNIAL JUDGES’ REPORT. 


“Their large variety of Silver-Plated White Metal Hollow Ware is‘of excellent quality and finish, and of tasteful 


designs.” 


“¢ Their Silver-Plated Forks, Spoons, and. Knives, are 


Kaedmo5 ayy sougenb amp Try. Ssessod pue *1 V. are sioqong-ooy pameA\-eIqnod. “peut 
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8 or extra plating on exposed parts, deserves commendatio 


: eS 2 bes — We = PORCHELAIM Miwa ICE-PITCHERS eo ae c 
As made by this Company, are valued for retaining the Purity and Coolness of Water, as.well as for the. Durability, ‘Cleanliness, and Chenied Excellence ‘of their Interior Sart, 


2 Porcelain ‘1s enameled on H 
ee choncapy aniqrten ard Metal, and cannot be broken or cracked by rough usage. ‘* TKere are. many apparent advantages in these linines besides: those already pag ee 


Assayer of Massachusetts pai te in-the Construction‘of this inner chamber should 2 théjirst considesation in selecting a safe Lee-Pitcher for daily-use.” —S, DA NA HAYES, 


putes o> First Premiums awarded at all Fairs where exhibited, from the World’s Fair, 853 m2 American Institute Fairs, 3873, 1874, and 3875, inclusive, and at the Philadelphia Cesenntal 
- ibition, 1876. , 
GAQ-Or WAREROOMS, UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, AND AT THE MANUFACTORIES, WEST MERIDEN, CONN, | es = 


